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Tue Satiaist has changed hands in the present 
month. The new conductors are too much aware of 
the worn out nature of literary promises, to speak of 
the efforts which they propose. But they may safely 
promise diligence, manly spirit, and honourable views. 


See 


CARICATURE. 


Tue French King has been at length placed on the 
throne of his ancestors. Long may he reign, remem- 
bering the benefits of England, and the fate of his pre- 
decessor. Another recollection may be necessary for 
his throne. The vice of sovereigus, and dearly they 
have atoned it, has been to depend for their security 


on the attachment of the slaves about them. But one 


moment of the people's love is worth all the bowing, 
and congratulation, and scoundrel-zeal of all the minions 


_ upon earth. Louis XVIII is an honest man, and bis 
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adversity could have scarcely passed over any man, with- 
out leaving some share of the wisdom of experience. 
But what reliance can he have upon the gang that he 
has now received into fayour? Are the honourable 
persons who followed his calamitous fortunes through all 
extremity; who left country and hope, to wander after 
their Monarch in his desperate exile, now to be “ push- 
ed from their stools” by those insolent criminals? With 
what a heart must the Duke ef Bourbon see Caulaincourt 
placed by his side? With what feeling must honest 
minds look upon the new dignities of Mortier, and think 
of Hanover? or Suchet, and think of Tarragona? or 
Soult, and think of Oporto? or Massena, and think of 
Portugal? But is there one among the crowd, from 
Talleyrand and Fouche down to the turnkey of the Tem- 
ple, that a wise government would not wisely and justly 
drive out into utter abandonment? Are not the men 
reeking with the hallowed blood of Louis and Antoinette 
still browbeating the public in the streets of Paris? Lf 
a foolish lenity have pledged itself to spare their lives, 
let them live; but let them live in abhorrence, contempt, 
and shame, 





CATHOLIC BOARD. 


There is a singular spirit which serves to distinguish 
the Irish, in whatever quarter of the globe they may be 
found. This spirit is compounded of ingredients cu- 
riously discordant, and requiring peculiar management 
to make them “ keep the peace.” An Irishman is ge- 
nerally a good-humoured, good-natured, loud-tongued 
personage, officiously civil, studiously gallant, and most 
uncomfortably addicted to his ‘‘ point of honour.” Dine 
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with him, or refuse to dine, it is ten to one but be quar- 
rels with you; the cause is a matter of no great import- 
ance; the quarre! can generally be made up into, as 
Sir Lucius O'Trigger says, a very pretty sort of quarrel, 
and the object of fighting is at all events gained. This 
influence runs through the blood of the nation—the 
member of parliament and the porter, the degpotic squire 
and the “ fat scullion,’’? equally own the influence of 
this natural sensibility ; and argument and attack, ques- 
tion and quarrel, proceed “ part passu.”’ Those inter- 
esting representatives of their nation who make the 
greatest noise out of parliament, the arlists of St. Giles’s, 
after a few weeks of sound limbs, feel the necessity of 
evacuating their oppressive plethora of quietness, and 
meet by regular agreement to break each others bones, 
to the terror of Highgate loungers and Bow-street run- 
ners. ‘Their orators in superior stations have the same 
glorious necessity strong upon them; and between the 
puzzling and the pistols of certain among those lumi- 
naries, nothing can be more fearful than venturing to 
comprehend their efforts for the public good. But it is 
in Ireland itself that those heroic propensities flourish 
“in all their virgin fancies.” It is in lreland where 
there has been war, open or smothered, for the trifling 
period of some six hundred years, that the richness of 
the principle is to be enjoyed. There, if rashness or 
folly, inconsiderate bravery or headlong corruption, have 
withered the sinews of one rebeliien, or lefi the bloody 
marks of another indelibly impinged on the national 
cuticle; if leaders cannot still be found Ssuflicient to 
conduct the manufacture of a regular and imposing in- 
surrection ; the peasantry contrive to have their “ little 
troubles,’ and in broiling a proctor, or carding a par- 
son's hide, enjoy some tasie of the triumphs of more 
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magnificent execution. The Irish have now had for 
rather more than ten years a regular estabiishment in 
their capital, which, in default of other conceivable pur- 
poses, we must be allowed to consider simply as a more 
furmal contrivance for the propagation and support of 
the grand national propensity—a kind of warehuuse un- 
der regular appointment for the preservation and distri- 
bution of the insurrectionary vaccine, thus secure of 
being selected from the most approved infection, and 
inoculated with the most unfailing skill. Let others 
form other conceptions. We offtr the only one we can. 
It seems to us the strongest of all imaginable absurdities 
to suppose, that this establishinent has among its objects 
a single one of the multitude which it obtrudes on the 
public eye—popular rights, toleration, improvement of 
the popular mind, Catholic freedom. ‘Thie day of bottle 
conjurors is past, and no profusion of glaring and gilded 
promises on the show board is now to mislead our com- 
mon experience. But the partners in the firm we ex- 
amined, and which of them can secure the credence of a 
respectable mind to the honesty of their professions, or 
their means to make them good? Is it in the public 
education and practised wisdom of their eabinet coun- 
cil, in the powerful persuasion of their orators, or the 
calm. and considerate impartiality of their coadjutors ? 
What, is it in the decency of Mr. Barrister Ogorman, or 
the fortitude of Mr. O'Connell, or the dignity of Mr. 
Bethel, or the common sense of Doctor Dromgoale? 
If the cause and name of Ireland are to be involv- 
ed in the folly of such men, we are ashamed for [re- 
land, and sorry for her hopeless cause. If their object 
be sincerely tumult and distraction, nothing could be 
more suited than the partnership. It would be a waste 
of time to refute the inveterate and laughable ignorance 
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of all law and policy which reigns paramount of the Ca- 
tholic Board, but for those who may think that such 
extravagant clamour could not be raised without some 
slight sense of wrong, we will advert, in a few words, 
to the state of the question. The Irish Catholics, after 
two sanguinary rebellious, and a regular war, in defence 
of a miserable tyrant, and his criminal attempts at fixing 
despotism fer ever on the fair hopes of the empire, were 
found unfit for an equality of privileges with their fellow- 
sulyjects, and put under the restrictions of penal laws. The 
necessity for this system passed away with the encreas- 
ed vigour of the Protestant population, and the reluctant 
civilization of the Catholic. Yet even in its origin, the 
severer weight was thrown on the Catholic priest; the 
original and fatal source of the ignorance, the rank 
superstition, the habitual disaffection, and the debasing 
licentiousness of the lower orders. The curse of Pa- 
pistry was upon the land. A liberal and conciliating 
government attempted to lighten the pressure of the 
Catholic disabilities, and after gradually casting off all 
that was onerous proposed to exalt the people into full 
equality, on the simple assurance of their not using that 
equality for the ruin of the empire. A power of pro- 
hibiting the appointment of men who, being the crea- 
tures of a foreign potentate, must again depend on him 
to whom that potentate was a prisoner and a slave, be- 
came therefore absolutely necessary. 

This plain and natural requisition was answered by a 
cry of affected sensibility, and the Catholic Board turned 
to its prelates with the question of, Whether they would 
authorise the abandonment of their unfortunate master, 
while he was cut off from the power of asserting his 
rights over the Irish Church? The prelacy, profoundly 
unacquainted with any thing beyond the ritual of their 
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own dark and guilty altar, answered at once, That with- 
out the authority of the Holy See. the Veto could not be 
allowed. The Legislature willing and eager to bestow 
full freedom on all its subjects, was of course arrested 
in its career, aud the Catholic remained still dissatisfied. 
The Pope, set at liberty by the arms of England and the 
Allies, returned to Rome, the appeal of the Irish was 
laid on his council-table, and his first act was to declare 
his acquiescence in the Veto, as a measure not merely 
politic, but rightful ; not merely called for by the expe- 
diency of the time, but emanating from the privileges of 
all temporal sovereignty. His decree reached Ireland. 
The effect of its first perusal was to silence all clamours, 
and offer the assurance of healing the final wounds of an 
unfortunate country. But the demagogues would be 
then undone, without a theme for their clamours, they 
must be silent and insignificant, without a lower and 
corresponding faction, they must turn from the easy 
glories of vulgar popularity, to poverty: and professional 
labour. The wants of Ireland were not hard to soothe, 
but the propensities of the Trish mind must find their 
food. The cry was to be still sustained; there was but 
one mode of sustaining it; and for the first time for three 
centuries, the frish priesthood were seen venturing to 
dispute the power of their supreme head to define the 
limits of his own supremacy. But that limitation pre- 
sented tranquillity to Ireland, contempt to her deluders, 
and despair to her enemies. The question ‘is still un- 
settled, and the Catholic Board still raves, But the pa- 
tience of government may be at length exhausted, and 
the punishment of the felons who have called down its 


justice, may leave but a short interval for repentance and 


pardon. We cannot now stray into a: review of the 
reasonings which throw ridicule on all pretence of re- 
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fusing the Veto on grounds of conscience. Do the 
Catholics conceive that they had no religion until 1073? 
yet it was in that year that the first claim of supre- 
macy was made by the Pope. Do. they consider their 
Religion to have been persecuted in the reign of Edward 
III. when the Catholic Parliament end people of Eng- 
land protested against the admission of the Papal Supre- 
macy into the- realm. The Catholic orators of the day 
have among them some lawyers, and is it possible those 
men cannot recollect the statute of the 16th of Richard 
2d, chap. 2, making subject lo punishment and forfeiture of 
lands and goods, all those accepting bencfices by foreign 
provision, es the celebrated statute of provisors cf the 
same; 16th Rich. 2, chap. 5, which lays under premunire 
all who shall procure at Rome or elsewhere any bull or 
instrument touching the King’s supremacy? and yet will 
they say that this Catholic Parliament and people were 
hostile to Catholicism. But perbaps times are changed. 
Are we then to be told that nothing but a connexion with 
the Pope can save the Catholic Church in a Protestant 
empire? If so, the question resolves itself into an alli- 
ance either of spiritual communication or physical force. 
Are the Catholics so fearful of the slippery and feeble 
hold of their religion, that it must be invigorated by per- 
petual supplies of * onction” from Rome, or if they dis- 
claim this, will they admit that they are the actual and 
necessary adherents of a foreign potentate, which may be 
under circumstances of hostility with the country in 
which they were born. And can they, under this im- 
pression, hope to have the power of insurrection placed 
with giddy generosity in hands already prepared to 
wield it against the empire, and with it against 
the happiness of mankind. The truth is, reason is 
not concerned in the discussion. The Irish, a noble, 
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warm-hea unthinking race, are fond of tumult if 
they do not find they will make it. Mr. Witebay and the 


* Defender, the United Directory and the Catholic Board, 


are but so many names for the agent and the engine. 
Those men and things are not the representatives of Ire- 
land ;—of Ireland, the country of genius and generosity, 
and honourablespirit, and masculine feeling. We might as 
well take the riot of the prostitutes who wander through 
Fleet-street, for the representatives of all the loveliness 
and virtue that is at that hour sunk in slumber, or griev- 
ing for their degradation of the sex. Half a dozen 
sweeps screaming from chimney-tops in the dusk of a 
London morning, would be as fair an expression of the 
voice and colour of the mighty multitude quietly repos- 
ing below, as the vulgar cry and scratched visage of 
the Catholic Boards of the candid opinion of the Irish 
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London at this moment, abounds with an epicurean 
feast fer curiosity, Novelty every day and every hour, 
new actors that cloud the fame of Garrick, new actresses 
that enchant new Lords, a new elephant at Polito’s, a 
new féte at Cariton-House, a new arrival of Prussian 
heroes, whiskered and booted to the top of royal or re- 
gency invention, a new uniform (the 50th). for the un- 
lucky horse-guards, cutting out at this moment by the 
general taylors, or taylor generals, who compose his 
Royal Highness’s Secret Council, and which only awaits 
the arrival of the Duke of Cambridge from Hanover, 
. to give the final opinion on the working of the but- 
ton-holes, a new cape designed for the fete by this 
committee of pantaloons, a bold and ill-considered am- 
bition to venture from their proper sphere, and en- 
croach on the heads when their native talents lie se 
naturally about the tails of society. Three new comedies 
in full ery for Erebus, five new exhibitions, an Emperor, 
a King, and the Duchess of Oldenburgh. These, if 
the forthcoming illumination spares the city of London and 
our lives, shall all have their due commemoration if time. 
But our gallantry urges us to pay the first respects to 
the lady. The newspapers have, it is true, taken the 
lead, and our tribute comes late; but while her appetite 
for information lasts, her panegyric may prezeed. The 
Morning Chronicle, ever affectionate to Princes, and in 
the largeness of this principle, still pouring out its sor- 
rows for that hardly used and gentle natured being, poor 
Nicholas B , now retired from business, and living 


upon his fortune in Elba, exults in the display of her 
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Royal Highness’s virtues, and exhausts many a pathetic 
ejaculation-in mournings, that such virtues should not be 
discoverable in bosoms on this side Siberia. 

*€ Oh, if we had but a Prince who could arrest this fair 
** flutterer ; oh if the blood royal of England could furnish 
“ but a single Duke to make himself master of the prin- 
“ciple of this lovely “ perpetual motion!!” But, alas— 
“ the age of chivalry is gone, and if the illustrious guest 
“js to find a partner of her speed, she must stoop to 
“ Captain Barclay, Rainer thc pedestrian, or Bagshot Bill, 
** alias the Yorkshire Bully. But then if we cannot find a 
“ husband for her, cannot we find a rival? Have we not 
the fleetest horses and the most flage!lating postillions 
* upon the eatth. Do not the Princesses drive their glass 
“ coaches since theadditional thousands required for their 
* royal partnership by the calamitous fact of their having 
“ only about 30,0061. a year among them, and that chiefly 
* and notoriously absorbed in acts of public beneficence ? 
« Does not her Majesty run her 22 miles in the two hours, 
¢ and run down to Windsor again the same evening with 
“the same horses; is not the advent of the meanest 
 equipage of a Prince of Blood, a signal of terror to the 
“ most active beggar or buggy on the road, and yet with 
“all this voluntary and spontaneous velocity, is the 
« Duchess to be still unmatched? But then we have a 
“ Princess young and so far as it may be guessed from the 
“ motion of her head and hands in her coach, sufficiently 
<* active, unexhausted by over-exercise, unincumbered by 
« Royal fatness, and naturally anxious to have her’ full 
*¢ sweep before that “ fearful consummation” whichis to 
“ give up so large a portion of her liberty ; cannot she be 

‘brought forward and bitted, and put on her speed, for 
“ the glory of old England?” Condoling, as we do most 
sincerely with al) the ‘sorrows of the Morning Chronicle, 
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we confess ourselves unable to suggest the remedy: To 
set the Princess spinning round the metropolis, is easily 
conceived, but there are difficulties attendant upon its 
performance which probably escaped the sanguineness of 
the Patriotic Journal. Admitting that her own con- 
sent was already obtained to this species of inquisitive 
waltzing, what is the route to be adopted? Is she to 
follow the steps of the Duchess, and run her gyrations 
with as little hope of overtaking her as one wheel 
of the mail the other. Is she to take the contrary 
direction, and meet face to face, “ planets of aspect 
malign.”” The melancholy fact is, that the Duchess has 
traced and traversed all that was traversable from the 
Tower to the Paddington Toll-house, from Fleet Ditch 
to the Isle of Dogs, and from Westminster Abbey to. Sam 
Whitbread’s grand brewing-tub. The case seems hope- 
less, and the unhappy consequences of this tardiness 
stare upon us in incureable deformity. Still, so long 
as human invention may be set to work, “all is not 
lost ;” and if, in the usual way, foreigners have given 
the original idea, it is still to be tried, whether English 
genius may not come in for fame by its improvement. 
It is first observable, that the Duchess’s thirst for discovery 
has been rather miscellaneous and hasty; some remnant 
of that singular appetite which, in the North, mingles 
cavear and sour krout, and finds no unequal luxuries 
in tokay and train oil, may cling to the Russian native 
even so far south; and certainly nothing Jess than the 
most powerful digestion could have swallowed without 
let or hindrance the anomalous mixtures which were 
presented to her Royal Highness in the shape of Lon- 
don wonders, But for our Princess, if a new tour can- 
not be devised, a new arrangement ut ledst may be at- 
tempted. Lessons of the first importance may be instilled, 
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light may flash on light, and moral impressed on moral, 
by the simple order of succession, Our system is not 
sufficiently matured to give its full merits to the public, 
and we yet can offer nothing but an outline. 

As the Princess, from the habits of her youth, can now 
no more do without bishops and duennas,. than an Irish 
hallad-singer can dispense with snuff and whiskey,, let 
her set off attended with a due proportion of both, and 
with Providence for her guide, and the metropolis ‘ be- 
fore her where to choose,” prepare for the deglutition. 
We have already objected to the irregularity of ming 
ing St. Stephen’s, Sam Whitbread’s brewery, and the. 
Magdalen, in the same half-hour’s meal. But. with 
what obvious improvement might not St. Stephen's be 
succeeded by an excursion to St. Luke’s?. Miss Knight 
might find her due place in haranguing her Royal 
Detenue on the wisdom of the one, and the bishop be 
mere eloquent than ever on the congenial intelligence 
of the other hospital. The happy delusion which 
exalts so many men of straw, the irresistible absurdity 
that passes with its own deliverers for sober sense, the 
disquisitions on finance and tactics chalked on the wall, 
that held so high a contrast to the printed page of my 
Lords King and Lauderdale, the protests against strait- 
waistcoats which might warm even the envy of my Lord 
Stanhope, the carved sonnets which have already taught 
his choicest imagery to the poet laureat of the day, 
all might, under the vigorous application of his Grace 
of Salisbury, be made to more than “ point the moral 
or adorn the tale.” Something of a prophetic spirit: 
might be united with the indulgence of female curiosity, 
and the result of each former scene be not ill-told by 
that which was to be next displayed. After a drive 
to the Stock Exchange, what could be more pregnant 
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than a peep at the Hulks? A view of White's might 
naturally be followed by the King’s Bench; the Argyll 
Rooms would at once suggest the Magdalen; and a 
masquerade night at the Opera leave no other difficulty 
than that of choosing between the Lock and the Found- 
ling. We have but touched upon our conception; it 
is capable of infinite expansion, and we recommend it 
as one of national importance. If any interest is still 
excited by the Duchess, we give it such gratification 
as may be found in the following paragraphs, which 
appeared in some of the daily prints, and bear some- 
what of a demi-official character. 


“ THE GRAND DUCHESS OF OLDENEURGH. 


‘¢ In her person her Imperial Highness is about the mid- 
dle-size, with a handsome face, and an expressive eye; 
fair complexion, and about twenty-six years of age. In 
her manners she is polished, in conversation even elo- 
quent. Her object in visiting this country is principally 
her health, the most eminent physicians on the Conti- 
nent hoping that the change of air, and the society of 
a British Court, might tend to dispel an almost fixed 
melancholy which had taken possession of her Highness, 
since the demise of the Prince her husband, who lost 
his life in consequence of too rigidly attending sick 
and wounded prisoners: a malignant fever terminated 
his existence in eleven days. During the last four 
days of the Duke's life, his amiable consort, would 
suffer no one to be about his person but herself, and 
she executed the office of nurse, by administering every 
medicine and cordial. During these four days she nights 
she never quitted his bed-side.—When life was found to 
be extinct she gave herself up to unutterable grief, which 
brought on a succession of fainting fits, and they reduced 
her to an extremity! Roused at last to a sense of her 
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situation, she became feelingly alive to the welfare of 
ber two children, and summoned resolution enough to 
bear with fortitude the trial. ‘This change was effected 
principally by her brother, the Emperor Alexander, who 
is excessively fond of her. ‘The Duchess has been a 
widow fourteen months; she constantly wears black, 
with three black ostrich feathers affixed to a simple head- 
dress, the style a-la Grec. 

_ * At the Carlton House Concert she was so much affects 
ed by the music, that she burst into tears; and on her 
return to her Hotel had one of her usual fits. To Mue 
sic her Highness has an unconquerable aversion. It 
brings on a train of ideas which act powerfully upon her 
nerves, 

Her Highness’s suite consists of 39 domestics, of whom 
four ouly are English; nove of the males are at all ace 
quainted with the English or French languages ; they 

wear an uniform of green and silver, which is the Court 
Livery. Sorigidly tenacious are the Russians who guard. 
the entrance to the Duchess’s sitting-room (two of them) 
that they refused to admit the Duke of Clarence, without 
a special order from their mistress. The Duchess has 
brought only one of her sons with her named the Prince 
Alexander Oldenburgh ; he is two years and a half old,, 
The other son is left under the Emperor Alexander's pro- 
tection, who intends bringing him over to this country 
in the event of a speedy cessation of hostilities, The 
Prince Alexander is under the iminediate tuition of the. 
Prince Gagarine, a Nobleman about 40 years of age, 
who received his education at Oxford, The nurse to 
young Alexander is an English woman, who has been a 
domestic in the Imperial! family for upwards of 30 years. 

The Grand Duchess uses no art in the adornment of her 
person ; neither perfumes nor flowers are suffered to be 
introduced in any of the apartments; she cannot bear 
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the scent of them; her fortune is about 200,000 roubles 
per annum. In the morning the Duchess, attended by 
her suite, dressed in black, sometimes walks for an hour 
in the Green Park. 
‘* THE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE HOTEL. 

“The great drawing-room is called the audience-chamber, 
and is perhaps the finest room without exception in Lon- 
don; the proportions are 50 feet by 35, and the height 
26 feet. The walls are hung with crimson cloth, en- 
riched with broad gold mouldings. One of the largest 
convex mirrors in the kingdom graces the side, oppo- 
site the chimney; it is 40 inches in diameter. On each 
floor there are twenty rooms, and none of these are se- 
condary ones; there are likewise Loudoirs, galleries, ves- 
tibules, and anti-rooms. Al) these are newly furnished. 
Every room of consideration is adorned with Ottoman 
couches, Console tables, fauteuils, jardiniers, and rare 
bijoutry. A grand geomatrical staircase (an admirable 
piece of architecture, with a fine Etruscan frieze,) is 
covered with superfine scarlet cloth, margined with black 
velvet. The whole of the superb pile (built for the late 
Lord Barrymore) so long neglected, was, after the lapse 
of nearly 20 years, brought into notice by Mr. Oakley, 
who undertook to embellish and furnish the whole of the 
vast range of rooms, himself being personally responsi- 
ble for the success of the undertaking. A magnificent 
service of plate has been purchased for the use of the 
Princess, from Rundell and Bridge. The house is in a 
blaze at night, from the infinity of wax-lights used ; her 
Royal Highness burns 120 wax candles in her apartment.” 
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ERASMUS. Desiderii Erasmi, Encomium Moria ; seu 
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Erasmus completed this work in seven days. Every 
body knows it to be a free and ingenious satire upon all 
conditions and pursuits of men; but divines, clergymen, 
and monks, rose furiously against it. It was, how- 
ever, approved by the unprejudiced and learned Pope, 
Leo the X. and by several Roman cardinals and bishops. 
But the Sorbonne of Paris was not so indulgent; and 
having severely censured the work, it was afterwards put 
into the Index. It is reported that Leo, after having read 
this eulogy of folly, said: “ The author too has ‘his 
own.” Cardinal Ximenes, though more severe than Leo, 
could ‘not help answering one of Erasmus’s critics : 
* Either do better yourself, or let alone those to whom 
God has given talents so splendid.” 

Erasmus was persecuted for this and other free writ- 
ings, and was excommunicated by the Sorbonne as © mad; 
‘* impious, and an enemy to Jesus Christ and the Virgin 
‘Mary; but he weathered the storm with courage, 
though with too little patience. Louis de Berquin, a 
nobleman of Artois, was less fortunate: having adopted, 
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disseminated, and commented, upon the offensive opi- 
nions of Erasmus, he was attacked and persecuted by the 
College of Divines at Paris; and though the king, Fran- 
cis I. and other noblemen of his court, went to hear 
his judgment, in order to lessen his punishment, he was 
condemned to death, and burnt alive in the year 1529. 

The best edition of the above work is that of Basle, 
1676, 8v0, with notes by Gerrard Listrius, and the figures 
drawn by Holbein. 

D. Erasmus was born at Rotterdam the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 1467, and died at Basle the 12th of July, 1536. 


GIANNONE. Della Historia civile del Regno di Na- 
poli, dopo Vorigine sino al Re Carlo VJ., da Messer 
P. Giannone. Napoli, per Niccoio Naro, 1723. 5 vol. 
in Ato. 


This edition is not mutilated, and some copies are to 
be found in large paper ; but the greater number of them 
have been burnt by the inquisition. The history itself is 
completed in 4 volumes: the 5th contains his Opere Pos- 
thume. The whole of the five volumes were sold for 
2001. in London, at Mr. Paris's, in the year 1791... This 
work is written with purity of style, but with much bold- 
ness, against the popes and the clergy. The irritated 
court of Rome endeavoured, by all possible means, to 
destroy both the work and the author, who nearly escaped 
execution. Giannone, previously to printing it, consult- 
ed a friend on the subject, who said to him: “ It is very 
‘“¢ good indeed, but you are going to put upon your head 
‘6a crown of sharp thorns.” In fact, this work, as soon 
as it appeared, made a great deal of noise, and the author 
was,obliged to lcave his native country to avoid maltreat- 
ment. This was a wise step, for no sooner had he dis- 
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appeared, than an order was given to arrest him on behalf 
of the inquisition. As this order could not be executed, 
all the copies were immediately seized, suppressed with 
great care, and condemned te be burnt. Had the 
author been found with his work, he would undoubtedly 
have shared its fate. He fled from place to place, and 
at last found a protector in the King of Sardinia, in 
Piedmont, who feigned to retain him as a prisoner, 
in order to save him from the resentment of the Papal 
Court. He died in the year 1748, in the 68th year of his 


age. 





HELVETIUS. De?’Esprit, Paris, par Durand, 1758. 


1 vol. in 4to. 


The publication of this book excited much attention in 
the literary world, and was the cause of much vexation 
and persecution to its author, and to Mr. ‘Texier, one of 
the public lecturers, who permitted it to be printed. The 
philesophers, and innovators, then at Paris, loudly 
applauded it, and the divines persecuted with violence, 
the author and his book. The Sorbonne was preparing’ 
to prononnee an anathema against him, when Helvetius, 
only in regard, and through friendship for Texier, signed’ 
a recantation of his doctrine and sentiments. His ene- 
mies, however, were not disarmed by this submission ; 
the accusations continued; nor were their hatred and 
vengeance satisfied till the book de ?’ Esprit was con- 
demned and supressed by a decree of the council, “as li- 
« miting the faculties of man to physical sensibility, and’ 
“« encouraging vice, by ascribing motives far from noble’ 
“tovirtue.” It is true that the author sets, as a princi- 
ple in his work, that personal! interest is the sole and 
* universal appreciator of the merit of man's action; and’ 
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“that probity, in respect to an individual, is but the 
** habitude of personal actions, useful to this individual.”’ 
Then, personal interest, by this principle, is the sole ap- 
preciator both of merit and probity. A truly virtuous 
man must be sensible how much such opinions are desti- 
tute of foundation, and disgraceful to human nature: 
The copies of the book de ’ Esprit of 1758, large paper, 
and without cancels, are very scarce. 

There is in existence another work by Helvetius, which 
was not published until after his death, and which betray- 
ed principles more offensive than the preceding. The 
title is: Traité de /’ Homme, de ses facultés, et de son edu- 
cation; 1772. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Men are represented, in this book, such as nature has 
made them at every period, and in every country. The 
author, from one end of the book to the other, endeavours 
to establish the strange paradox, “ that men are all 
‘‘ born with the same faculties and talents, and that they 
“¢ owe their actual genius to education.” In the preface 
to this work there is a strain of sentiments and opinions, 
which, I think, Helvetius would never have dared to 
publish in his life time, having been rendered cireum- 
spect by the persecutions he experienced on account of 
his Traité de l’ Esprit. In this preface he says: “* My 
‘¢ country (France) has submitted to the yoke of despot- 
‘¢ ism; she will, of course, never more produce any writer 
“‘ of celebrity. The part of despotism is to smother the fa- 
“ culty of thinking in the spirit, and of virtue in the soul. 
“ It is not then under the name of French, that the people 
‘< of France may be famous hereafter: this vilified nation 
“is at this present time the contempt of Europe. No 
“¢ salutary crisis can make her free; she will perish by 
‘¢ gonsumption ; conquest is the only remedy for her mis- 
§¢ fortunes.” : 
3p2 
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Claudius Adrian Helvetius, a weak philosopher, but 
an amiable man, was born at Paris in 1715, and there 
died on the 26th of December, 1771. 


LETI. Teatro Britannico, ovvero Istoria della Grande- 
Brettagna, (by Gregory Leti) Amsterdam, 1684. 


This work,“ which was first printed in London, in 
2 vols. 4to. is written with much freedom. This circum- 
stance did not, however, prevent its author from pre- 
senting it to Charles II., who befriended him, who 
had previously given him a pension of a thousand crowns, 
and promised him the office of historiographer. The 
king had even received this history graciously ; but the 
bold lashes, which were afterwards discovered in this 
work, caused it to be suppressed, and the author dismiss- 
ed. It was on this occasion that an English nobleman 
said to him: “ Leti, you have writtena history for others 
“and not for yourself; you should, on the contrary, 
‘have written one for yourself, without. minding any 
‘* body else.”’ , 

Leti has composed a great number of works. J/ Lin- 
dacato d Alessandro VII. col suo viaggio all’ altro mondo— 
La Vita di Carlo V. Imperadore.—La Vita del Papa Sisto 
V.—La Vita di Elisabetta Regina d Inghilterra, &c. 


All his works are now scarce; because, though they 
are very amusing, they do not bear the reputation of 
strict veracity; and have not been re-printed. The life 
of Queen Elizabeth of England is the most rare, and this 
very work has caused the character of Elizabeth to be 
abhorred through all Italy, as she is represented as the 
most abandoned being that ever lived: y 

Gregory Leti was born at Milan in the year 1650. He 
left his native country not only because he was inclined 
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to the principles and tenets of the protestants, but also, 
because he could not write there what it was his inten- 
tion to publish: he died at Amstersdam in the year 1701. 
He is considered to be the Varillas of Italy. 


(To be Continued.) 















STANZAS 


Addressed to a Young Lady distinguished for her talents in 
Painting, during her residence at H stings. 





Yes, Mary, while this bosom glows 
With warinth that fresh from feeling flows, 
Thrill’d with the bliss its pow’r bestows, 

I’ll snatch from time, 
A moment free from care, and prose, 

To greet in rhyme. 







Yet can my themes engage thine ear? 
To me, each day almost a year, 
Is usher’d by corroding care, 
By toil each night; 
And subject-barren, scarce I dare 
A farther flight. 








But why, with grov’ling fears, refrain 
To sing’? while ¢hou and self remain ! 
With thee does ev’ry virtue reign 
Benignly bright ; 
And self’s a sweet delicious strain 
To each vain wight. 








Health to those friends, who, plac’d with thee, 
Aloof, survey the billowy sea 

\ cliff's sublimity, 
Impending dread ! 
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While screaming sea-mews ceaseless flee 
Around its head. 


Health to thine angel sister, she 
With soul all sensibility, | 
Whose mind and form so well agree, 
So heavenly mild; 
Whose seraph notes, delightingly, 
My hours beguile. 


You, skill’d with magic arts to place 
On vacant surface Nature's face, 
To fix each fluctuating grace, 
Her visage owns ; 


And all her flowing lines to trace, 
And trembling tones. 


Rais’d by your hand, the mimic scene 
Displays brown hills and valleys green, 
And yellow fells and glens half seen, 

And distance blue, 


And dimpled seas and skies serene, 
With soft’ning hue. 


Where tempests how] with raging wind, — 
And thunders rend, and light’nings blind, 
When shatter’d vessels sinking find 

A billowy tomb! 
Tis yours to paint, with fearless mind, 

| The horrid gloom. 

Still to the mighty mistress true, 
Thy graphic rituals oft renew, — 
And catch each evanescent hue, 

Each varied light, 
That gives the scene in sombre view, 


Or sunbeam bright. 
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Enrich’d with ev'ry spoil of art, 
And beauteous ev'ry outward part, 
You own a sympathetic heart, 
And cultur’d mind ; 
And ev’ry look doth grace impart, 
And taste refin'’d. 


Thus perfect good, you'll not disdain 
The tribute of this humble strain, 
From one who thee and virtue fain, 


Would loudly sing, 
Yet strikes the lyre with efforts vain, 


He knows no string. 


With sedgy reed, in infant days, 
And oaten straws, he tun’d his lays, 
And village tales and cotters’ praise 
His only themes ; 
He cheer’d his rugged barefoot ways 


With waking dreams. 
My early hopes by fancy fann’d, 
Extinguish’d by an icy hand, 
At stern Adversity’s command, 

I left my home! 
Unfriended through a stranger land, 

Guileless to roam. 


Though strumpet Fortune frown’d severe, 
And left no ray of hope to cheer 
My gloomy path, yet friends sincere 

She still has giv’n 
Some glowing souls, some spirits dear, 


As light from Heav’n. 


And nature too, not all unkind, 
Beneath a rude and rugged rind, 
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Plac’d a warm heart, a dauntless mind, 
Unmov’d to stand ; 


And bade me prize, ‘bove all mankind, 
My native land. 


But stubborn proud, -to wisdom slow, 
She gave me fanlts that widely flow, 
And numberless as sands that blow 
On Afric’s waste ; > 
And bless’d or curs’d, which scarce I know, 
With grains of taste. 


I’m not of that same bloodless race, 
Who trotting on with goodly pace, 
Tura Prudence’ wheel, and swerveless trace 
The self same track; . 


Who seek by rule the destin’d place, 
: And then—go back. 


Beauty, that exquisite deceit, 
That luscious soft enchanting cheat, 
Has oft engag’d my wand’ring feet 
Aside to stray, 
And led me far—beyond retreat, 
; From Wisdom’s way. 


And France before my dazzl’d eye, 
From her bleak regions in the sky, 
Pojnting to Jong futurity : 
' Delusive, vain! 
From thrifly ways seduceth me, 
And worldly gain. 





If I look back, the flinty way 
I’ve trodden, fills me with dismay, 
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Nor does one sparkling hope allay 
Prophetic fears ; 
Though dimly seen, the distant day | 
Shews sighs and tears. 
Friendship, thou mighty healer, come 1 
Disperse this chill petrifie gloom, 
That ’twixt the present and the tomb 
Fills a long lite ; 
_s on by thee, whate’er my doom 
I'll not repine ! 


Glow with fraternal feeling strong 
In those two souls who’ve lov’d me long, 
Live with the youth of deathless song 

And spotless name ; 
And pour on her who fires my tongue, 

‘Tisy ballow’d flame, 
Yes, Mary, while to live is mine, 
Whether Hope’s star auspicious shine, 
Or clouds obscure, ‘still thee and thine 

I'll bear in mind; 
Still think upon thy form divine, 

And soul refin’d. 
Or if (as I’ve presaging scan’d 
My future fate) exiled this land, 
To tread a barren unknown strand, 

By friends forgot; 
Pll own the all-disposing hand, 

And bless my lot. 


If far across the Atlantic flood, 
I roam the savage joyless wood, 
Where the wild Indian bathed in blood, 


Pursues his prey ; 
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Ill Heaven implore to scatter good 
7” Upon thy way. 


If doomed alone to wander there, 
No sympathetic soul to share 
My joy, or grief, or on my bier 

Or grassy grave, 
To drop the supplicating tear 
| And blessings crave. 


£’en when convuls’d and stretch’d aghast, 
Each nerve unstrung I breathe my last, 
Still fondly ling’ring on the past, 
Lost friends to weep ; 


One parting thought on thee I'll cast, 
And sink to sleep. 


Unknowing all, or good, or ill, 
I bow to the Almighty will, 
Strive his first dictates to fulfil, 
And hope from you, 
Esteem, and constant friendship still, 
Adieu! adieu!!! 





ei NN ee ee ee 
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EPISTLE FROM JOSEPHINE TO NAPOLEON. 


To thee, deserted chief, these lines I send ; | 
Accept the offering of one constant friend, | | 
Who now disdains to join the changing crowd, | 
That mock’d the Idol, at whose shrine they bow’d, 


Yes, thou art fall’n indeed! no more to reign, 
With humbled monarchs bending in thy train: 
That haughty mien, which kept the world in awe; 
That daring mind, whose dictate made the law ; 
That potent hand, which sceptres took and gave— 
What now avail they to the banish’d slave? 

No sounds are heard, but those of general joy, 
That thou no more canst plunder or destroy. 
Delighted mothers clasp, with tears of glee, 
The smiling infants, from conscription free. 
Gallia beholds her ancient Kings restor'’d, 
And reseu’d Europe dreads no foreign lord. 


Well may’st thou rue the inauspicious day, 
Which saw thee tear our marriage bonds away. 
What tho’ thou wedd’st me, yet a concubine, 
Thou ow’st thy rise, thy all, to Josephine. — 
Safe with her friends, and tranquil in her arms, 
Fortune had sav’d thee from the Northern swarms ; 
Ambition then, within some bounds confin’d, 
Had curb’d that mad extravagance of mind ; 
Had taught thee to enjoy an ample store, 

Nor lose three kingdoms to obtain one more. 
But when aspiring views thy fancy led 

To take an Austrian Princess to thy bed, 

To gild the meanness of plebeian birth, 


With honours borrow’d from the Kings of Earth, 
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And place, hy mixing their blood with thy own, 
A semi-royal mongrel on the throne— 

Tho’ seem'd the lawless project to succeed, 
And short-ey’d policy approv’d the deed, 

The boacted hour which saw the thus.clate 
Prov'd the dire era of impending fate. 


But, humbled as thou art unto the dust, 
I can't be cruel, tho’ ’twere to be just ; 
I can’t:forget, that, partner of thy care, 
I bore of royal dignities a share. 
Tho’ mutual love iaypos’d no fond desire, 
And interest, not affection, fann’d the fire, 
What F haye been a full remembrance finds, 
Ingratitude’s the sin of vulgar minds. 


Where now, ig.all the sycophantic train 
That late extoli’ d the glories of thy reign ? . 
Gone, like the blaze. whose transient warmth they felt, 
Sunk, like themanarch at whose throne they knelt! 
They, like the snappish curs, worse taught thay fed, 
Now thankless | bite the hand which gave them bread, 
What tho! “thy. interest, not thy bounty, gaye, 
And every ‘fav yurite was in fact.a slave ; 
Still they, who by thy aid from nathing rage, . 
And shar’ dt the ts ou of a nation’ $ Woes ; 
Or they who | itd their coffers with thy. pay, 
Accepting gold, their country { to betray ; : 
Methinks in decency should keep aloof, 


' Nor join the s sufferers in severe ‘repraof 


Tis thus that shallow artifice ce suggests 
A cloke for guilt, to all igno monic breasts : 


Vice, so delightful while it fi the purse 
Becomes, when Derren, of its ee the curse, 


~~ 
«6 
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And, hoping to conceal his former trade, 
The deepest knave is loudest to upbraid. 


How prais’d were once thy regulations wise 
A stern police, a world beset with spies! 
Tho’ much thy sword achiev’d in martial "fray, 
The timely bribe won many a boasted day. 
This, Austrian Princes to their sorrow knew, 
This, trampled Prussia long will have to rue ; 
This, ev’n to British islands found its way, 
Where many a venal tongue was in thy pay: 
Heuce flow’d from frequent pens Napoleon's praise, 
The first of men in old or modern days : 
Hence peace’s charms were echoed by the hour, 
When vigorous war began to stop his power : 
Hence Irish faction, seckthe to divide 
The Emeral Island from her Sister's side, 
With anguish saw thy sun of glory set, 
And hung their heads on every fresh Gazette. 


How many a throbbing bosom now partakes 
Of that emotion which thy bosom shakes ? 
Not with a generous, pang for fallen might, 
But lest the secret deed.should come to light; 
Lest Nap’s once trusty agents should convey 
Intelligence unwish’d to Castlereagh. 

Happy, and only happy, who pursue 
With steady course the virtuous and the true; 
In them no fear from troubled conscience springs, 
To them no terror change of fortune brings : 
Wreaths may adorn, or chains the body bind, 
But nought appals the just and upright mind. 


From those late awful scenes what good might rise, 
Could mortals view them with uncloyded eyes— 
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Like angel's, trumpet-tongued, they loud proclaim, 
That virtue stamps the price of human fame; 

That direst ills from wild ambition flow; 

That private vice engenders public woe ; 

That heavenly wisdom, men’s device o’errules, 

And makes of wond’rous knaves more wond’rous fools; 
That tho’ the bad may rise, the good may fall, 

God's final justice finds its way to all. 


PAX ET AMGENA QUIES. 


Jam fides, & dax, & honor, pudorque 
Priseus, et neglecta redire virtus 
Avdent. Hor. Carm., Sec. 





Delightful madness! can it be? 
Or do I undeluded see, 
Through the vista, azure, clear, 
Of an opening cloud, appear 
A Goddess, with the olive-wand 
In her soft transparent hand ? 
With eye benign as eye of dove, 
And lips that breathe celestial love ; 
Whilst faith and truth the maid array — 
Glad zephyr smooths th’ ethereal way, 
And Flora’s dewy hands combine 
To lead her on to earth, a lily line! 


Sure thou, bright Form! are not the glare 
That cheated us in Amiens’ air, 

Brief time, with unsubstantial show, 
Portentous but of deeper woe; _ 








. 
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Nor that mute melancholy shade . 
Call'd Peace, by conquerors, when they've made, 
Be heard along the ensanguin’d shore 
No note of grief or gladness more ! 
But thou the heav’n-born, gracious still, 
Spontaneous offspring of good-will, 
Who meek yet prompt’st heroic fame ; 
The ruffians jest—true valour’s glorious aim ; 































Then, gentle stranger, come again, 

Resume thy long forbidden reign ; 

The rose and lily fondling scorn 

The little black malicious thorn, 

Now pointless: fill the cup of bliss, 

And drink to human happiness ! 

Resolve to nature and our kind, 

The frozen floods of wealth and mind: 

To heroes give their highest meed— 

Approval of each mighty deed ; 

To Albion, friend of truth and thee, 
Dear value for her matchless constancy ! 


Without annoy the mutual heart; 
Plan bliss for moments distant far, 
Nor fear the sev’ring arm of war ;— 
The plough slide smoothly on, nor seem 
- To fret the sleek and wanton team ; 
The shuttle whiz, the anvil ring, | 
Responsive as the craftsmen sing ; | 
On every wharf the chest and bale 
Each other jostle ; whilst the sail 
Reciprocal glides to and fro, 
Nor dreads aught but the elemental foe ! 


Then in the yale shall love impart | 
' 
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LETTER FROM CALAIS. 


The following is a copy of a poetical letter, addressed 
by a young lady who went to see the landing of Louis 
X VIIL. at Calais, to her friends in England, and as it 
embraces several particulars which, though trifling, have 
not hitherto appeared in the papers, we willingly give it 
insertion. 

















Well, Jenny, all dangers of drowning are past, 
And here I am, landed jn Calais at last, 

I was terribly sick on the way you must know, 
But as some of the very first fashion Were so, 

: | I took it for granted that those who were not 























Were vulgar, afd 80 was content With my Tot. 

As to uncle, because he is used to the sea, 

He did nothing but laugh at Rebecca and me, 
Declaring Sea-sickness was all for our good, 

To banish it humours and sweetén the blood.— 

' However we got’here in time for the sight, 

: And saw the King land, but of this I don’t write, | 
For you'll find it detail’d in the journals no dowDt, 
So Pll onty put in what the papers left out. 

The first thing I did When I enteréd'the toWn — 
Was to burst out a latighitig—"twas Viil#ir T own, 
But fancy, dear Jenty, the sides of the Streets | 

All cover’d with table cloth’, napkins aid sheets ; 
Some clétin and soime dirty, some raged und rent, 
I could not infi¢ihe at ‘first What it meant, — 

And thought ‘twas their inaither df aryl, —Dut la! 
"Twas all done on ‘purpose to honour “ LE Ror.” 


The place looks inrpoverished, globiity, and di x 
Some houses quite empty, Some ‘ships but 
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And, what rave to me & more desolate mien, 

There realiy was hardly a man to be seen! 

The women, however, it must be confess’d, 

Are elegant creatures though awkwardly drest. 

Close caps form’d the prevalent head-dresses, ending 

In lappets, which dewn to the shoulders descending, 

Or flapping about as the breeze they partook, 

Had a sort of an old fashioned quizzical look !— 

Sleeve jackets appear’d quite the fashion, and all 

Wore over their shoulders a long silken shawl ; 

And thus in their caps, though the weather was keen, 

Paraded the streets and enlivened the scene; 

But what cannot fail an observer to strike, __, 

fs that all in their manners seem polish’d alike, 

And I saw no distinction, except in their dress, 
‘Twixt 4 shopkeeper’s wife and Madame la Duchesse. 


i] 


‘We dined about five at the Kingston Hotel, 
Where they brought us some soup which I liked pretty 
well, 
But as to the meat, they may well say “tis Poor, 
For saw none but what was in rags, I am sure, 
All roasted to fritters,—the fowls just the same, 
How my uncle did swear, while Rebecca cried ‘‘ shame!” 
For myself, I took nothing but soup you must know | 
As my stomach was still rather qualmish, or so. 


Next morn we were woke With a terrible din, 
‘Twas the lancers and chasseuré all galloping in! 
O Jenny! this, this, was the sight of all sights, 
Which even in bare recollection delights.— 

The chasseurs were fine looking fellows—but ah ! 
The lancers from Poland were handsomer, lal— 
VOL, XIV. 3k 
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So martial their air, with their lances uprear'd, 
Suspended from which a white banner appear’d,— 
Their dress so becoming—in pictures I swear, 

I never saw half such a picturesque air, 

Not even in fancy or dreams have I seen 

Such symmetrical forms, such an elegant mien, 

So courteous, though warlike—so graceful, though tall, 
In short, my dear girl, I'm in love with them all. 


The King dined in public, and uncle declared 
He should much like to see how his Majesty fared, 
So we went—and when next you encounter papa, 
Say the dinner, to use his own words, was la! la! 
And that when he exclaims he has dined like aking, 
If he means like King Louis ‘tis no such great thing. 
There ‘were only two courses, and those badly rie 
‘And only two dishes of china,—the rest, 

(I should ne’er have believed it except upon sight;) 
Like those in. our kitchen, were all common white. 
After dinner, which lasted about half an hour, 

The English began in great numbers to pour, 

To kiss the King’s hand—such a bevy. of clowns, 
With their nasty splash'd boots and their blue pantaloons! 
Rebecca and I felt ashamed of the race, 

‘Who ia such an attire could approach such a place, 
And declin’d kissing that which so many unaw’'d, 

Had so unbecomingly slabber’d and paw'd. 


We saw him no more till he quitted the town, 
And I'll wager a guinea the coach will break down; 
For the Kihg, as you know, has a-heavyish pauuch, 
And the carriage was any thing rather than staunch; 
And you'll think ¥ am dealing in figures and tropes, 
When I tell you the horses were harnessed with popes 
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I have had little talk with the natives of France, re 


For they give with such energy all they advance, 


And shout out their words with such force, that my dear, 


They stun you like pistols let off in your ear. 


However, when once [ have learnt to stand fire. 


I'll write you as much as your heart can desire ; 
But I’m call’d by my uncle to take a sea view, 
And so for the present, dear Jenny, adieu. 





~ QUARANTOTTI, 


& NEW sonc—rTuNE, “ Roy's wife of Aljivaloch.’ 


Oh! have you heard of Quarantotti ? 
Have you read of Quaranfotti? 
The bold decree ‘gainst Liberty 
Of mischief-making Quarantotti ! 
How mighty is this Monsignor ! ! 
This Corn-dealer, Quarantotti ! ! 
Who'd lock up Enrn in his store ; 
Oh! * a rogue in grain’’ is Quarantotti ! 
Oh! have you heard, &c. 


‘¢ Decretum est,” says Qnarantotti, 
““ Decretum est,” said Bernadotti ; 
But Berney failed, and then bewailed ; 
So let it be with Quarantotti. 
The Norway-men their Rights defend, 
Despite o’threats of Bernadotti ; 
Will then the sons of Erin bend 
Beneath the yoke of Quarantotti ? 
Ohi ! have you heard’&c. 


' Of British justice well I wot ye, 
And British faith speaks Quarantotti ; 
Sr2 
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But British eash might better match | I 
Such Traders pure as Quarantotti. | 
Then Irishmen uphold your Cause, 
Nor let Corruption’s contact rot ye ; 
Reject the rule—despise the Laws, 
Of Veto-factor Quarantotti. 
Oh! have you heard of Quarantotti ? 
Have you read of Qarantotti ; 
The bold decree ’gainst liberty, 
Of mischief-making Quarantotti ? 
(Cork Poper ) 








SONG, | 


Written for the Convivial Meeting of the Inhabitants of 
Dunstable, to celebrate the return of Peace, and the 
downfall of Tyranny. 


Tune—** Anacreon in Heaven.” 


Now fall'n is the foe, and fell tyranny’s reign 

No longer shall swell the sad lists of the slain ; 

For peace, lovely peace, descends, Europe to bless, 

And here we've assembled, our joy to express; 
With hearts full of glee, 
Our toast let it be, 

May Britons with Britons for ever'agree ; 
May our land flow with plenty, our commerce increase, 
And long may we know the sweet blessings of peace, 


To our heroes so noble, so valiant, and wise, 

Our countrymen brave, and our faithful allies, 
Our best thanks we'll proffer, with plaudits mast hearty, 
Who ~~ to extirpate the wretch Buonaparte, 
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Brave Wellington's name; 
In the Temple of Fame, 
A place by the side of great Nelson shall claim; 


And all their bold comrades shall round them be plae’d, 


With unfading laurels triumphantly grae’d. 


The mem’ry of Nelson still lives in our hearts, 
And to each British sailor true courage imparts ; 
While Wellington's name every soldier inspires 
With ardour for conquest, and glorious desires: 
The deeds they have done, 
The laurels they’ve won, 
Shall be told through all ages from father to son ; 
To prove that we have been, and ever will be, 
The glory of nations, the pride of the sea. 


It.seems the Americans, insolent still, 
Are anxious for taking a Wellington pill; 
And if President Madison urge them to meet us, 
No doubt they wil! speedily get a quietus. 

Yes, the Yankies shall know, 

By a resolute blow, 

The folly of making Old England their foe ; 

And Commodore Rogers, with Madison too, 
Shall be banish’d to Elba, their conduct to rye. 


Now fill up a bumper, and join heart and voice, 
For surely we ne’er had such cause to rejoice ; 
In annals of history unrivall’d we stand, 
And Glory’s bright banner waves high o’er our land: 
The myrtle we'll twine, 
With the olive and vine, 
For our dear British ladies all others outshine : 








Blest with love, peace, and freedom, let every man say, 


Our country, Old England, for ever, Huzza ! 
May 10, 1814. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE REVEREND TIMOTHY 
PRIESTLEY. 


The Rev. Timothy Priestley (whose death we recently 
announced) was brother to the celebrated Dr. Priestley, 
and formerly minister of the dissenting chapel in Cannone 
street, Manchester; from the pulpit of which he uttered 
many eccentricities, which have been attributed erros 
neously to other preachers.—Observing one of his con- 
gregation asleep, he called to him (stopping in his dis- 
course for the purpose) ‘‘ Awake! I say, George Rameey, 
or I']] mention your name.’’—He had an unconquerable 
aversion to candles which exhibited long burned wicks ; 
and often, in the midst of his most interesting discourses, 
on winter evenings, he would eall out to the man ap- 
pointed for that purpose, ‘“‘ Tommy, Tommy ! top those 
candles.”—He was a man of great humour, which he ever 
carried into the pulpit. He was the preacher (though 
others have borne the credit or the odium of the cireum- 
stance) who pulled out of his pocket half-a-crown, and 
laid it down upon the pulpit cushion, offering to bet with 
St. Paul, that the passage where he says,’ ‘* he: could do 
all things, was not true;’’ but reading on, “ by faith,” 
put up his money, andsaid ‘“‘ Nay, nay! Paul, if that’s 

the case, I'll not bet with thee.’’—It is known that his 
principles were decidedly Calvinistic, of course, dia~ 
metrically opposite to those of his brother Dr. Priestley, 
who was an Unitarian. He once paid him a fraternal 
visit at Birmingham, and in the course of it wished to 
preach instead of the Doctor, who objected, in conse- 
quence of their difference of opinion, and the principles 
of the congregation. Mr. Priestley, however, overcame 
those scruples, by promising to keep clear of doctrinal 
points, and to confine himself to the general duties of 
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Christianity. However, when he mounted the pulpit, 
he laid by his promise, and commenced thus: “ I have 
been guilty of an honest fraud to gain your attention, 
which | was determined to have at any price. My brother 
Joseph's pulpit has never had the gospel of Christ 
preached from it; for once, however, having possession 
of it, I am determined you shall hear it: so here goes!” 
and he preached a furious sermon, in which he insisted 
on all the peculiar tenets of Calvinism, and his own 
views of the Christian dispensation. He left Manchester 
many years ago, to reside and preach in the metropolis, 
where he was very popular as Minister of the Inde- 
pendent Chapel in Jewin-street. 





THE RETORT SIMPLE. 


To a poor Gipsy stroller, a Magistrate cried— 
“« They say you're a Conjuror—Speak! is it true?” 
“‘ Dey do say de strange tings of us all,”’ she replied, 
“* For your Vorship dey say be no Conjuror—you !"’ 


———_—_—— 


ON OBSERVING SOME VERY FINE ARMS ON A 
LADY’S CARRIAGE. 


Old Delville into choler falls 
When some gay Courtezana calls 
A Coat of Arms her own. 
But drop, Old Pedigree, thy fright ! 
That Lady has a certain right 
To—halfthe Arms in Town! 





AN IRISH STORY!!! 


Wednesday dast a curious occurrence took place, 
which was nearly ¢ttended with fatal consequences to 
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Mr. David O'Donnell, victualler:—Having gone into 4 
field near Pennywell, he was attacked by a cow, which 
ran furiously at him; but having secured her by the horns, 
she struggled for some time, and at length by a sudden 
exertion, struck him violently in the face with the but 
of her horns, and brought him to the ground, where he 
still continued his hold. At length springing on his feet, 
he endeavoured to make his escape, by getting over a 
wall, immediately in the rear of the animal, before she 
could have turned round to attack him again. When 
nearly over the wall, the cow ran at him with great vio- 
lence, and struck both her borns (one at each side of his 
left leg) into the interstices of the wall, so deeply, as to 
bruise him severely with her forehead, and not to be able 
to disengage herself, until some persons came to Mr. 

O’Donnell’s assistance, and providentially rescued him 
from imminent danger! poe , 


OLD BOOKS. ° 


Of the prevailing fashion of purchasing old books at 
very high prices, a striking instance occurred some time 
ago, when a collection of The Old Bailey Sessions Paper 
was sold for 3001. A person having expressed a desire 
to know who could have given so high a price for such a 
work, was told by a wag, that it was purchased by “ the 
American Government for the use of their Genealogists !”’ 


NUPTIAL REPARTEE. 


Charles to the altar led the lovely Jane; 

Then to her father's house return’d again ; 
Where, to convey them on their wedding tour, 
Already stood a landaulet and four. 
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When, lo! the gathering showers at once descend, 
Cloud rolls on cloud, and warring winds contend : 
This moves him not—but in he hands his bride, 
Then seats himselfenraptur’d by her side ; 

And thus to cheer the fair he quick begun, 

“¢ | hope we soon shall have a little sun.” : 
But she, to whom the weather gave no pain, 

Who heeded not the clouds or pattering rain, 

But most about her future hopes bethought her, 
Replied, ‘* My dear, I'd rather have a daughter.” 





IMPROMPTU ON BUONAPARTE’S RETREA*. 


How straitened now both Sire and Son, 
In Elba’s isle, alas! so small ; 

Scarce Elbow room it gives to one, 
The other finds no Rome at all. 


DOCTOR SLOP AND DOCTOR SLY. ° 


Only think, exclaim’d Slop, how we're left in the lurch, 
By that Priest representing the head of our Church : 
What! give up our bene of contention, the Veto! | 

I should like to salute his fat ramp with my great toc 
So-damn’d an epistle sure never was penn’@— 

We are come one and all of us to our wit’s end. 

Why, all I can say, replied Sly, if it is so, 

Is, you had but a very short journey to go. 

VOL. XIY- 3s 
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THE MODERN PRODIGY,*OR THE NEW CoR- 
: SICAN FAIRY. 


Of monsters transgressing the measure of man, 
Hibernia and Poland to most have pretended ; 

One gave us a count, scarce exceeding a span, 
And t’other a giant, to eight feet extended. 


Dame Nature, who makes us the butt of her tricks, 
Has hately her usual whimsies outdone, 

For sure ’twill all readers’ astonishment fix, 
To find the two prodigies center’d in one. 


Fam’d Elba the riddle at once will explain, 
And clearly evince that from truth I don’t vary, 
bat monster whom Europe could searcely contain, 
~ Is there dwindi’d down to a Corsican fairy. 


ee 


The following verses, in the hand-writing of Burns, 
are copied from a bank-note, in the possession of Mr, 
James F. Gracie, of Dumfries. The note is of the 
Bank of Scotland, and is dated so far back as the Ist 
of March, 1780. The lines exhibit strong marks of the 
poet’s -Vigorous pen, and are evidently an extempore 
effusion of bis characteristic feelings. They bear in- 
ternal proof of their having been written at that inter- 
esting period of his life, when he was on the point of 
leaving the country, on account of the unfavourable 
mahner in Which his proposals for marrying his “ Bonny 
Jean,” (his future wife) were at first received by her 


parents. 


Wae worth thy power, thou cursed leaf! 
Fell source o’ a’ my woe and grief! 
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Por lack o’ thee I’v@ lost my lass! 

For lack o’ thee I scrimp my glass. 

I see the children of affliction 

Unaided, thro’ thy cursed restriction. 

I’ve seen ‘the oppressor’s cruel smile, 

Amid his hapless victim’s spoil, 

And, for thy potence, vainly wish’d 

To crush the villain in the dust. 

For lack o’ the I leave this much-lov’d shore, 
- Never, perhaps, to greet old Scotland more. 


R B——-, Kyle, 





Cane sienna 


FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The exhibition of this society is open for the season. 
In one point of view it is calculated to gratify those 
connoiseurs who would wish the art of the country to 
remain in its present state—it shews how the exertions 
of that preposterous quality called genius can be re- 
pressed by the fiberal and well-judged operations of 
this excellent establishment. Aided by a correspondent 
exaltation in the feeling of the public, the Royal Aca- 
demy has almost accomplished one of the leading objects 
of its ambition. The exhibition rooms have arrived at 
that altitude of perfection which nearly entitles them 
to the distinguished appellation of galleries of portraits. 
The works of some few exhibitors have prevented the 


entire accomplishment of this laydable purpose; Qut* 


382 
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then their works have met due, disregard from thé aca- 
demicians, and most admired neglect from the public, 
which, to do it justice, is not so vulgar as to be attached 
to art on any principle of feeling, but merely from 
fashion. Mr. Howard, for instance, though an, acade- 
mician, is a simple ‘sort of being called a genius, and 
has therefore no, more wisdom. than to paint as if his 
pictures were to be contemplated by Grecians in the 
time of their purest taste ; he has the folly to mispend 
his time in embodying, and eyen heightening, the ridi- 
culous conceptions of Milton; but then he is properly 
treated for his audacity ; his picture is not observed ex- 
cept by about one spectator in an hundred—by some 
solitary enthusiast, who, haying wasted his life in the 
study and comparison of nature and art, has attained 
that apex of absurdity which induces him to approve 
that which the world very properly branda with the epi- 
thets of classic and poetical. It is but justice to say, 
that few such persons as Mr. Howard disgrace the aca- 
demy. The Geniuses in it evince a wonderful desire to 
stand on a level with their wiser associates. Thus 
Lawrence, the historian of modern beauty, in order 
to escape the scandalous approbation of such judges 
as those ahove-mentioned, sends his portraits for ex- 
hibition half finished; and Turner, who had been told 
by these judges that he had surpassed even Claude 
himself, chose to become an imitator of that painter, 
in order to avoid the repetition of such disgrace ; and 
Phillips, whose pictures are the very nature he imi-, 
‘tates, is justly rebuked for his temerity by the illuminated 
waxen Hebe’s of Beechey and the japan and sugar- 

candy of Shee. Wilkie who had aberrated from the high 
academic road has made a very successful effert to regain 
it, but the best and boldest of all theacademicians is North-, 
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sote who has a picture of Solomon's judgment, paitfted no 
doubt for the purpose of eclipsing the picture on the 





same subject by Haydon, a man’ whe has been very pro- 
perly disdained by the academy as having no one preten- 
sion to be admitted into it. Mr. Northcote certainly paint: 
ed the picture in question with a view to shew the in- 
calculable difference between the works of men in, and 
out of the academy, and it is impossible to deny that he 
has succeeded to admiration. Our limits will not allow us 
to point out all the beauties of this composition, but we 
cannot forbear to notice the two extended and divided 
fingers of the king *; the idea intended to be conveyed 
must instantly flash on every mind. Stodhart has v ry con- 
siderately clothed his offensively poetical conceptions in a 
garb of hot pink, and all the minor members of the acade- 
mic family have laboured successfully fo maintain their an- 
cient and growing reputation, Oliver has been pecu- 
Rliarly felicitous. 

We cannot quit this subject without commending the 
practice of the academicians, who paint on their pictures 
for four days after they have been hung up, and, imme- 

‘diately before exhibition ; this practice is liberal to an 
excess, and gives to the exhibitor, who is not an academi- 
cian, an undue advantage, for as every touch which is 
put on a picture under such circumstances must materially 
injure it, so must those pictures that remain untouched | 
preponderate in excellence in a like proportion, because, 
of necessity those pictures which have been painted in a 
common and natural light, without reference to the con- 


| 


* Some dull fellows happening to ask the kee;er what the 
painter meant by dissevering the two fingers of the extended 
hand of Solomon? that sarcastic personage replied—* He means 
cut de shild in twee.” Mr. Fuseli is an admirable commentator. 
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trast o&yiolent yellows, reds and whites, must be more so- 
lid than those which haye been touched and tricked up 
to the very light in which they are seen. 

At our leisure we will return to this and many other 
academical practices equally laudable. 


; 


WATER COLOUR EXHIBITION, 


The greater part of the pictures here are, properly 
enough, in oil. Haydon’s Judgment of Solomon—the 
Gulliver among the Lilliputians, is a performance we do 
not much like to speak of. It is a picture so directly in 
opposition to the principles and practice of the Royal 
Academicians and of this institution, and to the theory of 
that profound critic R. P. Knight, Esq. that it is im- 
possible to discover in it any thing worthy of praise, 
and our readers well know that it is contrary to our im « 
clinations to censure any thing. 

Mr. Glover shines forth in all the majesty of pet- 
tiness and detail: he deserves much praise for having — 
discovered a method of laying on his colours with a ma- 
chine resembling a flour dreger instead of a pencil. We 
are told he is to have a patent for the invention, Mr... 
Varley hasa picture in oil, for which he deserves to be 


remembered. 


—_—— - 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION 


Is now exhibiting a collection of the works of Gains- 
borough, Wilson, Hogarth, agd Zoffani. The prefaee 
to the Catalogue is quite as objectionable as the exhibi- 
tion; for there the placing of pictures in our* public halls: 
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and places of worship is openly recommended: this: would 
be unbearable;.the walls of these plaees could not be 
covered with pictures LO inches by 15, and it is well 
known hat the Morning Chronicle says we shall never be 
historic painters—and, moreover, Mr. Payne Knight, 
the oracle of taste, absolutely forbids the undertaking of 
large pictures. Indeed it is as absurd to argue that great 
works are necessary to great minds, as it is to suppose 
that Milton is greater in consequence of having written 
Paradise Lost than he would have been if he had only 
composed his sonnets. No; it is certain that art wae 
only intended for the decoration of snug little dining 
parlours, cabinets, boudoirs, and ladies dressing-rooma. 





AD CAPTANDUM. 


a 


For he isa very great author, and what is more a Dean! 
Swirr. 


Anne, said my sister to me, have you seen theMorn- 
ing Herald to-day and the fine ewt ? Cut at who, replied 
I, for I am alittle fond of scandal. Cutat nobody, she 
rejoined ; it is what they call a fact simily of a Vrench 
bonnet. And so, Mr. Satirist, I ran to papa’s room to 
have a peep at this fashionable and literary production, 
when I heard him in a desperate passion ordering 
Thomas never to receive any more of these picturesque 
newspapers. As he accompanied this injunction with the 
act of throwing the dear Herald at Tom’s head, { obtained 
possession of the treasure, and huddled down ith it to 
the parlour fire. 
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I sat down, and having made out of the other part of 
the papera bonnet as nearly resembling as I could the 
fac-simile from Paris. Ihad just got itupon my head, 
and my head to the glass, when who should drop in but 
my cousin Banter, who had just arrived froma jaunt to_ 
Paris.’ Hullo! he cried, what have you done to make 
your papa condemn you to wear a foolscap! So I burst 
into laughing at chis mistake, and told him ‘the whole 
story. Upon this he called me a Jittle:fool for believing 
all the nonsense which the Dean put into his paper, not 
one word of which was founded in faet. Now, said he, 
if you would really know what kind of bonnets the French 
ladies weer, you must make the snout thrice as long-as 
the fac simile, but if you are so desirous of knowing how 
they makea shift with these things, I will draw youa 
model myself much more accurate than the Dean’s. Not 
suspetting any hoax, I thanked him for his offer, and do 
you know, Mr. Satirist, he drew the accompanying whieh 
he said would do better ad car-tandum (what kind ofa 
cap that is 1 don’t know) and which, as I have no use for 
it, [send to you for the benefit of your fair readers who 


are foad of French fashions. 
** 
Iam, &c. 


A Mapecap. \ 
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it is impossible to withold our acknowledgments for 
this curious article, and equally impossible to refuse it a 
a place in this magazine, though not a Magazin dcs 
Modes, but rather one which would correct the extrava- 
gancies and follies of fashion. We confess that we are so 
utterly inconversant with matter of this kind, that we 
really do not know how much or how little our “ Female 
Readers” will be obliged to us for this apparently ac- 
curate cut, which “is executed from a correct drawing 
transmitted by our correspondent,” who assures us on the 
veracity of her eousin, that it “forms at present the fa- 
vourite body-dress of the Parisian belles, is made of linen, 
and the tail edged with lace. White (she adds) as a mark 
of attachment to the Bourbons, is the prevailing colour ; 
to a female of ordinary figure it gives an enchanting ap- 
pearance, and has besides the effect of a mask, for, in con- 
sequence of the breadth and appended lace-trimming, only 
a very small portion of the lower part of the wearer is 
visible.” | 
Having, as we have declared, no notion of the a¢curacy 
or inaccuracy of this discription, we can only observe that 
it very nearly resembles that given by the Dean, who 
ought to be a good judge of all these matters, both caps 
and mitres. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SATIRIST. 


Sir, | @ 

As your publication, called the Satirist, of the Ast of 

, contains a declaration that there is nothing farther 
from your views than to give pain to private feeling, I 
may reasonably expect you will favour me with a candid 
e ~lanation of the circumstances which have led you to 
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intimate to your readers, that a letter, which appears to 
have excited your resentment, was sent to you by a phy- 
sician of Cheltenham, or the Master of the Ceremonies. 

I have the honour to be known to all the Physicians 
here, as well as the M. C. now residing in Bath, and dare 
pledge my word that no one of them, either directly or in- 
directly, ever corresponded with, or wrote to the Editor 
of the Satirist, either anonymously or otherwise. 

The letter, therefore, which you state to have been re- 
ceived by you, must be the forgery of some evil-disposed 
person, whom I am most desirous to discover. 

If your views are really what you have professed, you 
will willingly aid me in the developement, that his or her 
punishment may be “distinct with justice.” 

Your own credit is also concerned, as I can scarcely 
admit it to be possible for a man, who sets up as a 
censor of the conduct of others, to venture, on no better 
authority than anonymous communications, to attack the 
reputations of persons to whom he is a stranger, without 
knowing whether they are virtuous or vicious characters. 
If you shoot your yenomed shafts over the house, they 
may wound alike the innocent and the guilty. The hopes 
of gain in thus administering to the depraved taste and 
bad passions of your readers, will neither justify nor 
excuse this licentious abuse of the freedom of the press. 

Being equally bound by duty and inclination to protect 
the visitors and inhabitants of Cheltenham from annoy- 
ance, as the chief public officer, I feel entitled to call on 
you for a candid answer, at your earliest convenience. I 
also feel it right to inform you, that your answer may in- 
fluence my future proceedings herein. 

I am, Sir, &c, &c. 
' Tuomas Mornatt, 
? High Bailiff, &c. 
Cheltenham, 19th May, 1814. 
312 
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We have published this letter as we received it, and 
shall leave it to the judgment ofthe public without a syl- 
lable of comfort or congratulation. What but intellects 
nurtured in the atmosphere of country ball-rcoms and 
billiard-tables could have engendered such a performance ? 
Js the editor of a public work to answer for the follies of 
every village scribbler who may choose to inflict an ano- 
nymous letter upon him. ‘ Inter citharistas sit.” Even 
if the letter were in other respects the fair conveyance 
of a fair request, is Mr. Morhali yet to be told that the 
menace at its end would absolutely close all answer. 


He talks of preserving the peace of Cheltenham. We 
recommend it to him, to restrict his efforts to his own 


little boundaries ; he will probably find them sufficiently 
productive of employment. Knowing nothing of the 
bailiff of this irritable village, we can have no wish to 
throw contempt on an individual who is, we presume, 
merely urged on to this childish exposure of his penman- 
ship by others, and perfectly careless who may be the 
subject of ridicule among the moveables of Cheltenham. 
Let him send us a letter plainly stating his object, unob- 
fuscated by any idle eloquence, and fully disclaiming all 
those menaces which only impede his purpose, and he 


may have an answer, 
a 


SUNDAY EVENING’S, AND THE MAR- 
CHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


To rHe Epiron. 
A few days since, on glancing my eye over the co- 
_dumns of the Morning Post, I found a long detail of the 
festivities by which the Marchioness of Salisbury con- 
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trived to kill a Sunday evening. They were decribed 
as brilliant and deliciously crowded, ecstatic, electric, 
&c. I must not refuse my credence to the tale. But I 
would wish to ask the noble Marchioness, does she ho- 
nestly think there is no incongruity in all this? Does 
she think that a day expressly designated for giving this 
world leisure to recollect that there is another, is alto- 
gether wisely employed in the aggregation of the same 
insipid and unprofitable multitude whom she had seen 
gathered to destroy the six evenings before? Does she 
think, that if Sunday is to be a day of rest for the higher 
ranks, there was no intended provision for the crowds 
of domestics that must be thus deprived of their share ? 
Does she seriously believe that any one conception 
suited to the day can be excited or promoted, or even 
exist fora moment, among a herd of five hundred fa- 
shionables, pressed together with the palpable purpose 
of getting rid of the evening? Does she suppose, that, 
for herself and those genuine unfortunates, there could 
be a more becoming and requisite employment than, on 
that one evening, setting an example to their household, 
and closing hours of calm and rational enjoyment at 
home, by mutual devotion? If the Marchioness conde- 
scends to such subjects, can she suppose, that He, 
‘¢ who will judge for every idle word,” will pass over 
this fearful account of wasted hours? Will she apply 
to her chaplain for his opinion? or will she turn to her 
bishop, and demand of him how far she may be guilty in 
exhausting the influence of her example, administering 
to the follies or vices of the titled profligates that she 
heaps reeking together, and insulting the morality of a 
nation which has net yet forgot that there is a God, 
and that access to him is to be found only by pure de- 
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votion, diligent self-denial, the mortification of evil pas- 
sions, and the expenditure of all our powers for his 


single glory? 
A Layman or THe Estasuisuep Cuunca. 


ee 


SUNDAY ROUTS. 





Mr. Epiror, 


I have no wish to interfere with the legitimate enjoy- 
ments of high rank, and, of course, look with no jealous 
eye on Lords and Ladies A.B. and C. flogging their horses 
up and down Bond Street—indulging in soft converse in 
a Milliner’s back parlour—or concerting to pidgeon the 
dashing heir of a mercer from the city. These are the 
mere privileges of their station; and to suppose that 
Viscount P. will give up his ‘* petites affaires’ with Lady 
C., Lord A. H. forgo his natural advantages, or the 
Marquis scorn Covent-Garden Piazzas, and go home 
with an honest man hike his own wife, would be a kind of 
romantic expectancy to which I make no pretensions. 
But really, Mr. Editor, I wish you would suggest that 
there are times as well as places for all things. 

Ihave stilla kind of lurking prejudice about me in 
favour of Sunday, Old Sunday, as I used to call it; for, 
to tell you the truth, what was Sunday in my day, is as 
nolike it new, as John of Gaunt is like the fat Marquis © 
of Buckingham. To avoid reflections, I believe I had — 
best give you my story at once. Some business having. 
lately brought me to town, I was in the course of things : 
forced to. underge the ceremony of an introduction to a» 
great lady, and I yow to my stars, Sir, I would rather 
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have rndergone the ceremony of crossing the line. The 
scraping and washing, and tarring and sousing, were 
easy amusement to the pleasantry of the Marchioness, 
the affability of her conversation, and the chillness of 
the catacomb, into which we were guided by half'a dozen 
of bowing lackeys, and solemnly seated, like busts ina gal- 
lery. The first five minutes wereconcentrated misery; but 
the plot gradually cleared, and the casual discovery, that 
{ had a tolerable portion of influence in the shire free 
and disengaged, made us admirable friends. In short, 
Sir, to my astonishment and everlasting gratitude, I was 
honoured with an invitation to meet a small party on the 
same evening, with some apologies which seemed to me 
not peculiarly necessary, for its smallness, from the unfor- 
tunate circumstance of the evening being Sunday. Now, 
Sir, I have no objection to happy human faces on any 
day, and I think the day that reminds us of the source 
from which health and happiness come, is perhaps the 
most natural for rejoicing in them both. I confess 
to you, I hate a solitary Sunday, and notwithstanding 
the prodigious quantity of wise things I have heard on 
the other side, am still of opinion, that after we have 
given the public testimony of the day to our reverence for 
its institution, there is not too, much wisdom in con- 
demning the rest of it to silence, loneliness, and grim 
faces. In short, Sunday comes to me, Sir, like at once 
a rest and an enjoyment. I gather my boys and girls, 
and a few of our neighbours, young and old, about me; 
we converse while we please, and of what may best 
please cultivated and budding minds: when the young 
people grow tired of the conversation, they turn to 
music: dancing takes its share ;—all are noisy and chear- 
fal, and active ; and an evening is at length closed, which 
leaves us no recoljections much worse, perhaps, than 
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those of the gravest and most leaden seclusion within 
fifty miles round. Preparing for something of this kind, 
in my simplicity of heart I equipped myself, and set 
forth for the Marchioness’s party. On my route there, 
however, I might have been tolerably undeceived but for 
my own absurd preconception. The streets seemed in 
an uproar with equipages dashing along the pavement, 
and rendering pedestrianism the most aukward experie 
ment that could be hazarded under the shelter of a Sab- | 
hath evening. I. was at lengih enabled to reach the — 
door, but my senses were so confounded, and [ naturally. 
assumed so distrait a look, that the footmen had made 
their butt of me for a quarier of an hour, before I could 
be convinced that 1 had not mistaken my way to the 
doors of a theatre. I was at length quickened by a 
smart blow from behind, and, on turning to knock the 
fellow down, was informed, with an insolent air, by a 
low fat figure, that 1. was then under the especial sur- 
veillance of Mr. ‘Townshend, the very pink of peace- 
oflicers, who had the honour of keeping all honest at the 
first parties in the kingdom. Having explained to this 
worthy and necessary gentleman my immediate objects, 
1 was, at length, permitted to ascend. Here, Sir, all 
description. fails: a new Hogarth must rise from the. 
dead, or a new Churciill start forward with his pen of. 
fire and gall, to do the scene before me justice. .The 
small party was a mob of five hundred! The surprise. 
was more sudden than pleasurable. Some general con-y. 
vietion grew upon my mind, that this convocation was not 


the most suitable contrivance for spending the evening of 


the day, and I soon after made my way home, honoured by 
a bow from the Marchioness, and a cup of cold coffee 
from her grinning footman. In the country, five minutes 
generally set ine asleep, and I have not been long enough 
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in town yet to have lost the custom. But the heat and 
noise from which I had just emerged, still haunted me; 
and I had scarcely touched my pillow, when I began to 
dream it all over again. Sleep is a smooth conveyancer, 
and in a moment I was in a drawing-room, as superb as 
that which I had just quitted. My first gaze was, as it 
had already been, one of amazement at the brightness of 
all that moved before me: my eyes were absolutely con- 
founded in the waving of plumage, and the glitter of dia- 
monds, the unwearied flutter, and the perpetual glare. 
I had elbowed my way through that part of the crowd 
which still forced its slow entrance up the staircase, and 
was waiting the chance of access to the Marchioness her- 
self, when my attention was caught by a figure dressed 
in the height of the fon, lounging against one of the 
candelabra, occasionally toying with a glass of ice, and 
directing his glance on the groupes that squeezed along. 
My embarrassment probably amused ‘him, for after a 
Jook or two (over my person, in which ridicule and cu- 
riosity were strangely mingled), he swaliowed down his 
ice, lolled towards me, and offered himself as my Cice- 
rone. Nothing could have been more apropos. He 
knew every human being in the room; and, as he told me 
with sufficient altitude of tone, knew their inmost scoun- 
drelism. ‘“‘ Look there,” said he, as a broad-faced, 
red-hair'd, vulgar figure, with a profusion of whisker 
and moustache, passed us,—‘ what do you conceive that 
fellow to be. A nobleman, a confidential friend of the 
first man in the nation, the future possessor of one of our 
first inheritances!!! Sir, nature, morals, and practice, 
have conspired only to make him the most dextrous of 
allimaginable pimps; the most abject solicitor for emolu- 
ments, which he has not the heart to spend like a gentle- 
man ; and the most patient sufferer of the contempt under 
VOL. XIV.. 8u 
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which a gentleman would scorn to live.” At this mo- 
ment, a fat heavy- eatnted form. waddled up to shake 
hands with the other. “ Excellent upon my sou!,”’ said 
my Cicerone, “ those two scoundrels are as bitter ene- 
mies ds the fright of either will let them: they are can- 
didates for the same smiles, and in the same way of 
syeophancy.. This Falstaff, a fac-simile of the old fat — 
poliroon, without his wit, is rolling in wealth, and no 
man has yet heard of a shilling of it ever having been 
scattered by him in any one honourable pursuit. The 
splendid mansion of the late Marquis in town is a desert, 
from the unhappy inability of its present master to keep 
it upon an estate of a hundred and fifty thousand a-year. 
The instances of his beggarliness are of an order which 
it is almost degrading to repeat, and since his wholesale 
speculation in treasury paper, he has sunk into obscu- 
rity-—stowed away, as the sailors say, in disgrace. But 
here comes something worth your looking at.’’ A tall 
masculine woman; highly rouged, pushed beside us, 
crushng all meaner opposition, and sweeping with “ huge 
two handed sway’’ among the frail forms of the quaking 
spinsters, ** Voila; Madame la Marquise,” ’tis her way ; 
she got to her present station by pushing.—Married to 
an Irish squire, she came in contact with an English 
nobleman, the son of a cidevant minister: The peer, un- 
suited from age and habits, to please the sex, was 
caught by the glaring assiduities of this Hibernian en- 
thantress. Some circumstances had, at that moment, 
conspired to make a little civility peculiarly flattering. 
The English were recovering from their republican 
fervours, und my Lord unluckily thought proper to com- 
mence rebel: Religion began to be talked of again, and 
he professed himself an Atheist. Which of the parties 
wes in the right, remains for history to decide ; but the 
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populace were the stronger, and my Lord went to Ire- 
land, and lingered there for a season, with something 
of Towerhill floating ion his imagination. Adversity is 
the place and the proof of love ; and, if report Says true 
his Lordship had no reason to complain of cruelty, The 
husband went at length out of the world, the pe rent 
Marquis disappeared about the same time, and the yirago 
of a [Hibernian squire became the helpmate of an Eng- 
lish peer. She is now dowagered, at open war v ‘th his 
family, and is supposed to divide the affections of a 
prince with some half dozen others of the same rank, 
and the same yirtues.”” We were now interrupted by 
a whispering, which came from a beaufet behind us. My 
conductor pressed his finger on his lips. [ turned round, 
and saw a pair in deep conversation. The man’s coun- 
tenance had an expression which, at the first view, 
struck me as intelligent; the second gaye me, in his hag- 

gard features, pettish smile, and lowering | brow, the 
conception of one abandoned to degraded pleasures, and 
struggling io make for himself the litile reputation of 
scorning from philosophy, the noble and exalted 
gratifications which, through vice, he could not taste. 
He had his arm round tle waist of the woman, who was 
taking from his hand, ‘* nothing loath,” alternate glasses 
of Champagne aad Noyau. We could hear, at interya's, 
the words, —‘ Unrestrained enioyment,—paliry husband, 
—unknown brood,—Har!ein miscellany,—Isle of Cpyrus, 
classic bumpers,—and Aspasia.”’—The female Jaughed 
faintly, and returned his pressure, and kissed the cup, 
and whispered in tones of languishing and practised 
aweetness. Ina few moments after, they both left the 
room. A tall baby-faced personage was the only one 
that seemed to haye observed them. His pale visage, 

, and vacant brow, were turned anxiously towarde, ithe 
Juz 
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scene from the beginning; and when they issued forth, 
something quivered between his lips that was more like 
an execration than a sigh. ‘Take a full view of that 
man,’’ said my guide, “ and be ashamed for your coun- 
try. What will posterity think of us, when it is told that 
such a being had the power to mislead any score of fools 
beyond the actual tenants of strait-waistcoats and stone 
cells, Yet such was the fact; the madness of the time, 
Sir, manufactured this trifler into a political idol. He 
was the great reformer, the protestor against “ cor- 
ruption in high places,’ the Caius Gracchus, the in- 
flexible patriot, the fearless tribune of the day.— 
He found supporters who wished to struggle by his 
means into the power of corrupting or being corrupted. 
He found profligate and needy men of talents, who 
poured their offering on the altar of their demigod. 
A degraded and blackened churchman was enlisted as 
his director; and church and state, King and people, 
were for a fearful period pushed to the verge of ruin, 
But England was not yet to perish; or, if she was, her 
fate was to come from some nobler hand. A great pub- 
lic transaction proved his pusillanimity. He was in- 
stantly spurned by the bolder zealots of his band. Loving 
blood, they scorned to have him for a leader whose first 
consideration was to spare his own. Hating timidity 
with the native spirit of Englishmen, they could not 
recognise a wily and trembling dastard. They aban- 
doned him. Stilla remnant were left, who found a pal- 
liative for his weakness in his virtues and “ domestic 
purity ;” “ conjugal affection,” and ‘ prodigal benefi- 
cence,’ were trumpeted forth to drown the hisses of the 
-gnen of blood. His time came there too: an amour was 
discovered, attended with circumstances of eminent 
meanness, and the whole gang cried out and started off 
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at once. Ife is now utterly deserted, and his last soli- 
tary consolation is found in roving through society, 
without name or object or end, a living spectacle of the 
folly of misplaced ambition.” A hard-featured, wild- 
eyed woman, beaming with jewels, caught my glance. 
I enguired the cause of the anxiety in her countenance. 
** That woman, Sir, might have sufficient causes for ge+ 
nuine anxiety, if she had the heart to contain such fvel- 
ings. ‘That woman, Sir, abandoned an honourable hus- 
band, high rank, noble connection, and all the fairest 
enjoyments of domestic happiness, for a seducer. What 
col say? no—but to be aseducer. Her Adonis was a 
married man, the father of a numerous family, a general 
in the service, a peer, and wedded to a woman who, 
whatever might be the stains on her family, was at least 
not guilty in her own person, till her husband set her the 
example. Public detection was the consequence of her 
glaring licentiousness, and she now follows her wretched 
paramour in the madness of a jealousy, which will not 
suffer him out of her sight for one moment, But behold, 
6 said he, turning full round” 

ts ( To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTE. 


There is a house still shewn in Leicester, in which 
Richard Lil passed the night before the battle of Bos- 
worth Field, and a story is still preserved of him, ia 
the corporation records, which illustrates the caution and 
darkness of that Prince's character. It was his custom to 
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carry, among the baggage of his camp, a cumbersome 
wooden bedstead, which he pretended was the only one 
he could sleep on. Here he contrived a secret receptacle 
for his treasure, which lay conecaled under a weight of 
timber, After the day on which Richard fel), the Earl of 
Richmond entered Leicester with his victorious troops, 
which the friends of Richard had preyigqusly pillaged ; but 
the bed was neglected by every plunderer as useless lum- 
ber. The humble owner of the house afterwards was in 
the act of breaking it up to burn it, when he fortunately 
discovered the hoard, and became suddenly rich without 
any visible cause. He bought lands, and at length ar- 
rived at the dignity of being Mayor of Leicester. Many 
years afterwards, his widow who had been left in great 
affluence, was murdered for her wealth by a servant maid, 
who had been privy to the affair, and at the trial of this 
woman and her accomplices, the whole transaction came 


to light. 


REMAINS OF ANTIQUITY. 


A very curious discovery has been made under the 

tronage of The Diletianti Society, which.is highly in- 
teresting to the admirers of the Fine Arts. William Gell, 
Esq. who is well known for his Works on the Troad, 
Ithica, and Argolis, accepted a mission from the above- 
mentioned society, and, with the assistance of two emi- 
nent artists, Mr. Francis Bedford and Mr. John Gandy, 
sailed towards the end of the year [S11 ; and in the begin- 
ing of the year 1512, having reached Zante, proceeded 
to Athens, Having been detained by the difficulty of 
obtaining a passage to Smyrna, they employed them- 
selves in excavations at Eleusis, where the temples 


though highly important, had neyer been explored, 
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on account of the depth of the soil under which the ruins 

were buried. The effect of their endeavours was the dis- 

covering of the great mystic Temple of Ceres, consisting 

ofa cella about 180 feet square, with a portico of twelve 
magnificent Doric columns of white marble, more than six 

feet in diameter. The approach to this temple by the 

sacred way from Athens, was over an extensive pavement 

which the travellers conceive to be the area of Triptole- 

mus, 0) the right hand of which was discovered a most 

becutiful Dorie temple in Antis, probably of Diana Pro- | 
pyle. T.e Propyleum itself was exactly similar to that | 
of the Acropo.is of Athens, as described by Sttart. There 

was w.tiin this a second portal of the Corinthian order, 

which opened immediately into the peribolus of the great 

temple. 





THE KING OF FRANCE. 


Having heard much of the infirmities of Louis X VIII. 
it was, with great pleasure, that we had an opportunity of 
observing the other day that these have been exaggerated. 
They can be only the local and temporary effects of gout; 
for his countenance denotes neither disease, nor weakness, 
nor indolence. He is somewhat corpulent, not much more 
to than men of his age usually are: has an unwrinkled 
face and a clear complexion, with a degree of glow upon 
it. His eyes are rather full; and the whole of his ap- 
pearance would induce a person to guess him at least 
seven years younger than he is. 

The expression of his features is that of a consti- 
tutional good nature. Not one of them bears the 
slightest vestige of disdain or selfish pride. They 
denote dignity, but it is of the easiest kind, and highly 
tempered with elegance. If you would not instantly 
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guess him to be a Sovereign, it is because he does not 
bear in his face those traits of earnestness and abstrac- 
tion, which strenuous occupation usually fixes there. 
Yet his countenance is intellectual, and without having 
heard, <vhat is true, that he has considerable learning, 
you would guess him to be accomplished. His eyes give 
you an idea of acuteness, but not of the sort which is 
immediately conspicuous, for in that there is generally 
an extreme willingness of attention te some present ob- 
ject; while in his acuteness there is rather an expres- 
sion of a contrary inclination, of a willingness to glance 
at things without looking so deeply into them. It would 
be better called quickness, or facility of perception. 


—-- 06 


TO MISS STANLEY, 
On her Performance of Viola, in the Twelfth Night. . 


a 


I’ve seen the form of loveliness, 

Where Beauty twined the raven tress, 

Like cloud-wreathes on the morning sky, 
' Shading the neck of ivory ; 

And seen the Orient sapphire’s beam 

Dim to the blue eye's living gem ; 

A nd, soft as Spring’s first roses hlow, 

Have linger'd on the young cheek’s glow. 

Yet, Stanley, on my wavering sight 

Came never vision of delight 

Lovelier, than when thy love-sick tale, 

In sigh so true and glance so pale, 

And tone, that to the spirit stole, 

Disctos‘d the Italian maiden’s soul. 

Child, what has taught thy infant years 

Thet matchless potency of tears? 











here, and attracted the admiration of some of our first 
literary characters, The spirit of this stile of compo- 
sition is simplicity and pathos; elegance is,an inferior 
attribute; but, even in eleganee, this little ,ppem may 
not decline a competition with the most graceful efforts 
of its day.— Yours, &, 
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The magic of that burning sigh? | 
That look of love and agony? i] 
Yet, Sweet One, if thou ever prove 
The soft disturbances of love, 
Weep not in vain ;—sagain unfold 
The ta‘e thy Viola has told ; 
Give but that melancholy smile, 
Witching beyond or wit or wile, 
And, Stanley! all thy anguish done, i ; 
The sternest heart must be thine own. | i 
A, B, i 


See 


BATH, 
Mr. Epitor, | 
I send you a Ballad which was lately handed about 


ELLEN ; 
OR, THE WOES OF WAR—A BALLAD. 
Blue eyes had gentle Ellen, 
And she had yellow hair ; 
No maiden in the valley 
With Ellen could compare. 


And Ellen had a tender heart, 
‘T’o love and Edward true; 

And Edward was a seaman bold, 
The boldest of his crew. 


3 
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But he nit fini from Ellen,. 
And brave the stormy sea ; 

For Edward was a seaman bold, 
On board the Victory. ‘ 


And when he would have said farewell, 
O then he could not speak ; 

But sad and silent kiss’d away 

The tear from Ellen’s cheek. 


And now he’s to the battle gone, 
That famous fight to see, 

When Nelson won the laurel 
On board the Victory. 


But bloody was the wreath he won— 
For the news has reach’d the shore, 
How Nelson died for England, 
With many a hundred more. 


And many a maid and widow, 

In sorrow hung their head ; 

And many a little orphan mourn’d 
A yaliant father dead. 


Rat gentle Ellen dares not run, 
When the news has reach’d the shore; 
Some warning voice has whisper’d her 
That Edward was no more. 


Oh! he was no more :—and Ellen 
Has heard the deadly tale : 

No longer gentle Ellen moves 
The envy of the vale. 


Dim are her eyes with weeping, 
And wild her yellow hair ; 


And thé tender heart, that was so phe, 


Js broken with despair, 













(To be continued Monthly.) 





















BUONAPARTEANA. 


PLACARD. 


THE EXPENDITURE OF FRENCH BLOOD FOR THE 
CRIMES OF BUONAPARTE!!! 


For the massacre in Madrid France has paid 500,000 souls. 
For the burning of Moscow , . 400,000 
For the murder of Palm . A : 250,000 
_ of Captain Wright . 100,000 
For the burning of Alpedrinha . . — 50,000 
of Binasco : ; 50,000 
For the murder of Hofer . ‘ . 40,000 
. of Toussaint . ‘ 24.000 
For the massacre at Jaffa. , ; 30,000 














Total . 1,494,000 
Nearly a million and a half of Frenchmen ! 
_In‘this immense number no notice is taken of the 
’ murderous campaigns in Italy, of the frantic and useless 
carnage at Lodi, the waste of lives at the siege of Man- 
tua, &c. The murder: of d’Enghein has yet to be ex- 
piated by the sacrifice of the tyrant and his tools. | 





Buonaparteana. 
JEU D’ESPRIT FRANCAIS, 
NICOLAS BUONAPARTE. 


Eélui qui dévora de nombreux bataillons 

Qui nagea dans le sang, et vécyt dans le crimé : 
Na de rente que six millions— 

€e n'est pas un sous par victime. 


LINES IN A TRANSPARENCY. 
‘¢ Thou tyrant, Buonaparte! 
England dared thee out— 
Moscow burnt thee out— 
Austria cast thee out 
Prussia beat thee out— 
France kicked thee out.” 


TESTAMENT DE BUONAPARTE. 


Je legue aux enfers mon génie, 
Mes exploits aux aventuriers; 
A ines partisans l’infamie, 
Le grand-livre 4 mes créanciers, _ 
Aux Francais I’horreur de mes crimes; 
Mon exemple a toiis les tyrans, 
La France & ses rois légitimes, 
Et Vhopital 4 mes parens. 


On @ fait atissi a Napoléon un épitaphe qui n'est 
qu’une parodié d'un ancien distique pour un médecin: 
Passant, ne pleurs jas mon gort, 
8i je vivais tu serais mort: 
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CALEMBOURG. | | 


Aujourd’hui les acteurs Frangais, 
Prompts a saisir l’instant propice, 
Pour obtenir un grand succés, 
Affichent /e Retour d Ulysse. 
Qui ne serait pas attendri oe 
Au retour d’un Prince chéri 
Dont on pleurait Ja longue absence } 
Avec lui.quelle ressemblance ‘ 
| Offre le fils du bon Henri! 
/ La piece est bien de circonstance ; 
Quant a son titre, dieu mérci, 
Je crois qu'il doit nous plaire aussi, 
C'est . . le Retour du Lis .. en France. 





IMPROMPTU. 


Corsica gighit, Gallia sustinet, obtinet Elba ; 
Demone devicto, “ réedeunt Saturnia, regna.” 





THE ISLAND FIEND. 


To the island of Elba a demon has flown, 
The horror and scourge of mankind ; 

As hard as the iron, and cold as the stone, 

Which in Elba’s dark mines and her quarries are known, 
Is his heart to all evil inclin'd. 


The agent of mischief, to torture the world, 
His brows with a diadem bow’d; . . 
But the genius of Virtue her standard unfurl’d, 
And his.sons thronging round from his pinnacle hurl'd, 


And struck the foul fiend to the ground, 








Big Buonapidrtcana. 





Condemn'd in this island imprisom'd to sigh, 
His passion for mischief prevails : 
When the wind whistles loud, and the wave rises high, 
He lists to the sound of the mariner’s ery, 
And smiles at the storm shatter'd sails. 









And yet he has monients of horror and fright, 
For demons will tremble and fear, 

When the shadowsof Pichegru, Palm, D’Enghien, Wright, 

Appear in the darkness and stillness of night, 

And his eye sheds the cowardly tear. 







Hope, the wretch’ s last friend, from his bosom has fled, 
The fiend looks despairing around ; 

Wherever he lies, or wherever he tredds, 

Plants noxious to life rear their poisonous heads, 

And venomous reptiles are found. 














Here, unpitied, unwept, till the final decree, 
Let the blood-sated demon remain; 

In vain from himself still a(tempting to flee, 

That he tastes not of death !et his punishment be, 
And his conscience his torturing pain. 








ELBA. 


When the young Greek*, from Asia’s trembling yen 
Proud on his prow, the golden trophy bore, 

Pursued by many a magic curse, the gale 

Full on thy réciss of iron swell!‘d his sail, 

And Jong and weary from thy mountain’s brow 

Gazed the’ sad warrior on the wave below; 

Till parting shout, and hymn, and horn, and shell, 
Pour'd round thé winding shore the glad farewell. 
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: 
Now Elba, urg’d along thy water’s deep | 
By mightier storms, a darker guestshall sweep ; ii 
By mightier vengeance from his triumph hurl'd; i 






























By mightier curses hunted from the world. 

And many a morn thy mountain's chearless steep 
Shall hear the reereant groan-+—shall see him weep ; 
And many an eve thy dank and dusky gale 

Shall chill his cheek, so dim and sunk and pale. 

For him no bark careering thro’ the foam, 

With shout and trump, shall hail the warrior home, 
But bloody still, where pity would bave moved, 
The soldier for the valour that he loved, 

And lingering vile, where valour would have died, 
Shall perish spurned and scorned, the coward homicide, 


* Jason. 





ANECDOTE. 

On Voltaire’s last visit to Paris, he was complimented 
by persons of all ranks. Among others, a young author 
of medvicre talent but intolerable vanity came to-do 
homage to the Nester of literature, and being introduced 
to the philosopher, began this fine compliment: ‘ Great 
mun! I come to day to salute Homer; to morrow I shall 
salute Sophocles; the day after, Plato.” He was pro- 
ceeding, when Voltaire interrupting him, suid, “* Littde 
Man! I am very old, cannot you pay all your ristls on the 
fame day, 
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THEATRES. 





DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


The Theatre has been peculiarly productive of gratifi- 
cation during the last month. Kemble performed a suc- 
cession of nights at Covent Garden, with Young to fill 
up the intervals. Kean exhibited with increasing popu- 
larity at Drury Lane. Our observations have been so far 
anticipated by the daily prints, that we cannot do better 
than give some extracts from that one which seems to 
have entered most into detail, 

Mr. Kean appeared on Saturday, May 6, in /ago, for 
the first time. This character is prohably among the most 
fortunate upon the stage for the exhibition of his peculiar 
powers; and it argues no slight share of ciyil courage in 
the actor to have so long declined its advantages. ‘T'o the 
early efforts of a performer, necessarily anxious for the 
suffrage of his audience, it must haye presented strong 
temptations in its vigour of delineation, its natural co- 
herence, and its pressure on popular attention. Its po- 
pularity arises from obvious sources, Heroes and heroines 
are the native proprietors of lofty sentiments; but these 


are unsuited for general comprehension in the degree of 
their loftiness. The sentiments of the traitor and the 
knave are more within the range of common life; their 
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habits are more familiar: and for the few who can turn 
with congenial admiration to those higher thoughts, and 
for the still fewer who have come in contact with them, 
and witnessed their “ visible form and pressure,” there 
are millions to whom the contrivances of meener natures 
come with the familiarity of genuine acquaintanceship. 
Curiosity is a powerful passion: the delight of seeing 
what we have not seen before requires no illustration, 
but there isa still keener delight—-that of seeing perfect- 
Jy depicted what we already perfectly know. No por- 
traiture of villainy can exceed our vulgar experience, 
and the portraiture is more exciting as it is more studious 
of the original. All things conspire to this populzrity. 
The great object of interest to man is man in action. 
Virtue and nobleness of heart, and the pure elevation of 
dignified minds, bear in themselves a portion of sereni- 
ty fatal to their interest. They may be surrounded by 
difficulties, and their struggle may be worthy of all 
praise: but it is impossible not to feel that this strug- 
gle is scarcely more than external; that they are sus- 
tained by a principle powerfully diminishing that solici- 
tude of heart which is the grand feature of struggle : that 
while al! without is storm, all within is resignation ; that 
though the ark be tossed upon the waters, and in its hour 
of a broken up and deluged world, it may seem about to 
be buried under the first surge, all within is calm; in its 
darkness and solitude, still heard the voice of prayer, 


and righteous fortitude, and holy confidence on him whe 
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speaketh to the storm, and “ lo, the winds and the waves 


, 


obey him.’’ The strong sensibility to the “ hair breadth 
‘scapes’and eager devices of villainy is a part of our es- 
sence. The first poet that the world ever saw has poured 
out the full luxuriances of his genius on the description 
of Paradise; and even his genius has failed to throw 
interest round the sublime innocence of our first parents; 
They hecome interesting only from the moment they be- 
come guilty. Adam sitting in naked majesty in his bow- 
er, and conversing with Angels, * no unfitting host,” is 
feeble, to Adam yeilding to a guilty weakness, covering 
himself from the eyes of Heaven, stretched upon the bare 
earth, and making the night echo with his cries of re- 
pentance and despair, Our evil nature is not yet refined 
to the perception of that impassive purity; it involunta- 
rily turns away from Raphacl to Satan, from the calm 
grandeur, from the unfading lovliness, from the mild 
and intellectual glories of the angel, to that form of “ a 
spirit fallen,” that Son of the Morn, with all his starry 
beauty stained, but still awful and overwhelming from 
the boldness of his despair, finding a renovated and per- 
petual vigour in his hatred of submission; pressed down 
by a hand which it was ruin to resist, but still resisting ; 


scorning to rest contented with that remnant of dominion 


cheerless and sad, yet permitted to him ; but issuing forth 


with a new soul of unconquerable malignity, winding 
his ** obscure way” through new hazards, and whether 
plunging “ ten thousand fathom deep,’’ or “ shooting 
upwards like a pyramid of fire,”’ haughtily spreading his 
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wings to meet darker dangers and more irretrievable 
ruin. 

The popularity of the part in which Mr. Kean ap- 
peared may rest on sources like those on which we 
have now transiently touched, and the low and inveterate 
malice of Jago find its favour in its frequency :. but his 
performance had eminent claims of its own. His figure 
and countenance are both extremely flexible; and the 
simultaneous preparation of both, which sometimes an- 
nounced a thought of peculiar atrocity, were admirable. 
His plaudits began almost with his first speech. In the 
temptation of Roderigo he was excellent. Roderigo is 
an ideot, and loving Desdemona with the absurd perse- 
verence that leaves him a natural tool for the cunning of 
Jago: but the assistance which he may offer to the 
*¢ Ancient’s revenge” is of no less importance than the use 
of his purse. The entire speech in which the young Ve- 
netian is urged to the pursuit, is a master-piece in Shake- 
spear :— 

<¢ JT have professed me thy friend. I could never bet- 
ter stead thee than now. Put money in thy purse. Fol- 
low those wars. I say put money in thy purse. It can- 
not be that Desdemona should long continue her love to 
the Moor, put money in thy purse, nor he his to her ; it 


was a violent commencement, and thou shalt see an ans- 


werable sequestration, put but money in thy purse. Those 
Moors are changeable in their wills. Fill thy purse with 


money.”’ 


Sy 2 
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This constant recurrence to the great topie, whieh he 
was anxious at once to cover up, and keep seperate from 
all the rest, was represented with great skill. Its repe- 
tition in the same tone, or with a peculiar earnestness, 
might have stirred suspicion; it was, therefore, perpet- 
ually varied.. Sometimes urged with a look of argument, 
sometimes suggested as a hint, and sometimes represen- 
ted with the grave look of one tasking all his thoughts 
for the embarrassments of his friend. His ridicule when 
he called back his dupe with ‘‘ no more of drowning,” 
and his sneer of triumphant self-complacency when he 
heard him announce the resolution of “ selling all his 
land,’’ closed the scene in a manner worthy of the actor’s 


high reputation. 


The scene in which he excites the Moor’s suspicion of 


his wife was.masterly. In the original it is above all 
praise, Jago first insinuates a doubt of female purity in 
genera!,—then turns off (rom the subject;—then ventures 
to pronounce the name of jealousy,—then suddenly wan- 
ders into vague abstractions on the nature of human repu- 
iation,—answers the question of Othello by acknowledg- 
ing a pressure on his mind, which yet he must not dis- 
close,—excites the enquiry still more by cautions against 
distrust of his wife, vaunts the happiness of ignorance,— 
prays Heaven ‘o ‘ defend the souls of all his tribe from 
jealousy,—finds that Othelio will not act upon conjec- 
ture,—and finally details to him the story by which Des- 


demona is to be undone. All this gives room for great 
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exercise of theatrical talent. After what Mr. Kean had 
already done, there could be no apprehension of his fail- 
ure; and it must be nearly superfluous to say, that he 
followed the spirit of the mighty artist who had mar- 
shalled his way. Fear, anxiety, sudden exultation, check- 
ed by the dread of the fierce and turbulent mind which 
he was deluding,—sudden variation of face and manner, 
as he saw that eye glancing on him with reliance or hesi- 
tation,—solemn sincerity where he laboured at his proofs, 
indignant patience when he retorted the suspicion of his 
fidelity,—and at the close, the deep and collected devo- 
tedness with which he knelt and declared his friend Cas- 
sio to be “* no more for this world,” completed a tout-en- 
semble of theatrical excellence which promises a new wra 
to the stage. 

We cannot now enter further into this performance, 
and must content ourselves with recommending his bye- 
play to the notice of his profession. His exils are in gene- 
ral of a most happily conceived kind. Possibly we might 
differ from his judgment of that one which concludes the 
play. He leaves the stage with a look at Othello, and 
a motion of his thumb over his shoulder, pointing to Des- 
demona. This may be the received reading of the gesture : 
but Jago, though a villian, is not described as infected with 


inferior habits. He his an officer high in authority, al- 


lowed to associate with the first men of the country, ony 


trusted with the confidence of a noble and princely na- 


ture,—entrusted:even with the charge of the wife which 
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that nature would not have committed to ignoble hands, 
andin his own haughty resolution te “ give out no word”’ 
even upon the rack, exhibiting the evidence of a spirit 
chiefly degraded by ambition and revenge. Such a man 
triumphing and exulting in the complete success whose 
possibility had sustained him so long in the very eye of 
danger, would not have told his triumph by a passing 
and feeble sign over his shoulder. Nature would have 
foreed him to impress his meaning beyond all doubt, turn- 
ed him full before his master, and taught him by some 
solemn and terrible gesture of scorn and derision, to 
strike the whole fierceness of the recollection from the 
dead to the living, and prove to the world that nothing 
was now wanting to his revenge. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


This’ Theatre has been uncommonly crowded te 
witness the appearence of the celebrated Grassini. 
The opera was Cimaroza’s Oraziz, an extraordinary 
effort of musica! genius, and perhaps deserving to rank 
among the finest compositions of the Italian school. 
The part of the principle female is full of airs of the 
most captivating sweetness: the spirit of the story is 
admirably suited for the exhibition of the combined 
qualities of the actress and the singer. The scenic 


sreparation for the entrance of Oraszia is striking: she is 


summoned bythe chorus, and the audience are warned 
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ance is to make them for atime forget hoth the pomp and 
the song. Grassini, as the burst of the chorus ceased, 
made her first step from the bottom of the stage, and 
advanced supported by Tramezzani. On her advance 
she was overwhelmed with plaudils: she paused as if 
under the feeling of the moment, and with a fine struggle 
of grace and embarrassment attempted to express her 
gratitude by repeated bendings to the house. The ap- 
plause was repeated, aad continued round till the mo- 
tion of her lips told that her song had begun, and in 
the next instant all was hushed into breathless attention, 
Her first effort was ina Trio with Horajio and Curisio. 
The few single notes she pronounced were faint and sup- 
pressed; but as her strength returned, she proved herself 
capable of tones of exquisite and captivating richness. 
Her voice has undergone a change. In hor former resi- 
dence in this country, its chief strength was im a tenor, 
unequalled for fullness, flexibility, and expression within 
its compass, but confined to a narrow range. She has 
since passed the greater part of her time in the influence 
of the French school, and it was scarcely to be expected 
that an ear so ‘* finely touched” as her’s, should not be 
in its degree affected by the style to which it was inces- 
santly exposed. Grassini’s voice seems to have almost 
totally abandoned the tenor for the treble, and to haye 
exchanged its rounded and languishing sweetness, for 
the keener spirit, more rapid execution, and more ex- 


tensive sweep of the higher scale. We cannot yet deter- 
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mine, whether she has to regret or to be satisfied with 
the change. Her figure is still fine; but eight years have 
passed away since our last view of her, and they make a 
fearful period in the history of matured beauty. Her 
face is thin and with a look of care ;. but the elegance of 
her form seems still unimpaired; and there were junc- 
tures in her recent performance, when the erect neck, 
and antique turn of the head, and high” expression of 
the countenance, might have been taken for the model 
of an‘ exquisite gem. The last scene abounded’ with 
noble acting ; and her death, in which, ‘by a fine novelty 
of conception, she “ courted the drawn dagger, and 
defied its point,” rushing against the uplifted arm of her 
brother, and dropping from it dead :on the instant, .as.if 
she wanted but one blow to free her froma —— life, 
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